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S little work as possible was done on Sunday ; 
still, one cannot have a hot breakfast and 
good dinner without several hours’ hard 
labor. For supper we do not make much 

preparation, often having only bread and milk or 
crackers and milk. If it be a cool evening, or if 
neighbors come in, we have chocolate or cocoa, mak- 
ing a cup of tea if any one prefer that. If a friend 
or two happen to come from a distance, I always 
take into consideration the fact that the time between 
their dinner and bedtime is perhaps more than five 
or six hours, and try to have something more sub- 
stantial. 

Living a little out of town, I always try to keepa 
little cold meat on hand. The cold boiled fowl is 
particularly good for such times, because it can be 
warmed up so quickly and in many dainty ways. 
This Sunday, however, we had nothing in the house, 
except a little cold steak. Two friends caine from 
town, and I felt that something a little more substan- 
tial than chocolate and toast should be provided. 

With asharp I knife cut the steak (across the grain) 
in very thin slices. These were neatly arranged on 
a dish and garnished with a little parsley. 

There were a few cold potatoes in the refrigerator, 
and these also were cut in thin slices, making nearly 
apint andahalf. They were well seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and put in a frying pan, with one 
tablespoonful of butter, and placed on the fire, being 
stirred and cut with acommon case knife until they 
were finely minced and hot. They were then set 
back where it was not very hot, and stirred occa- 
sionally until it was time to serve them. 

One quart of milk for the cocoa was put on to 
heat in the double-boiler, before the preparation ot 
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hot. Two heaping teaspoonfuls of breakfast cocoa 
and three of sugar were mixed with a gill of cold 
milk. This liquid was stirred into the boiling milk, 
and the inside boiler taken from the hot. water 
and placed directly on the fire until the cocoa boiled 
up and was frothy. The cocoa was then poured 
into the hot pot. Toast was made, and everything 
served at once. We finished with preserved peaches 
and cake. 

All were delighted with the little supper. No one 
knew what the delicate and delicious cold meat was 
until told. 

Having used everything up so closely on Sunday, 
there was not much left for Monday. For breakfast 
we had rolled oats, milk toast, boiled eggs and corn 
bread. 

After breakfast, upon looking into the refrigerator 
and cold-room, I found that there was no cooked 
food except some cake and bread, and that we could 
start fresh in every way. There was a small piece 
of corned beef in the brine, and it was decided to 
boil that. There was also a part of a loaf of stale 
cake, which would answer for a pudding. 

Being washing day, the meals were made as light 
as possible. For this reason it is, as a rule, more 
convenient to have a roast for the Sunday dinner, as 
one can then plan for cold meat for the Monday 
dinner. For luncheon we decided to have tomato- 
and-macaroni soup, bread and butter, gingerbread, 
tea; for dinner, corned beef, boiled potatoes, cab- 
bage, turnips and beets, steamed cake, with hot cream 
sauce; for breakfast ( Tuesday ), fruit, wheat-germ 
mush, calf’s liver sauté, with brown sauce, baked 
potatoes, wheat muffins. 

After breakfast Monday the dishes were washed 
and the kitchen and dining-room put in order; then, 
while the washing was being done, I looked after the 
luncheon and arranged the dinner in such a manner 
that it should not interfere with the washing and 
folding of the clothes. , 

Soft Molasses Gingerbread. 

I made one sheet of gingerbread for luncheon, for 
which I used one cupful of molasses, two of flour, half a 
cupful of sugar, the same quantity of sour cream, one tea- 
spoonful each of ginger, cinnamon and soda, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of cold water and one 
egg. The egg was beaten very light and the sugar was 
then beaten with it for three minutes; next the molasses, 
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spice and salt were added and well beaten. The soda, 
after being dissolvea in the cold water, was stirred into 
the sour cream, and all this mixture was combined with 
the other ingredients. The flour was added, the mixture 
beaten vigorously for half a minute, and then bakedina 
well- buttered pan and in a rather hot oven for twenty- 
five minutes. This quantity was enough for luncheon 
for two days. 


When I do not have sour cream I use sour milk, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Tomato-and-Macaroni Soup. 

The steak bone and little bits of tough flank were put 
in a small saucepan, with one quart of cold water, and 
cooked for three hours. When strained there wasa pint 
of stock, which could be used for the tomato-and-maca- 
roni soup. One quart of stewed tomato was put with this 
and the saucepan placed on the fire. When this boiled 
there were stirred into it one teaspoonful of sugar, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, and three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch mixed with 
half a cupful of cold water. This simmered for twenty- 
five minutes. As soon as the thickening and seasoning 
were added to the soup, a generous half cupful of 
broken macaroni was put ina stewpan, with a quart of 
boiling water, and cooked for twenty-five minutes. It 
was then drained and added to the soup, and all was 
simmered together for ten minutes. The vegetables were 
prepared and put away in cold water until the time to 
cook them. 

We have dinner at six o’clock, so at one the 
corned beef was put on to cook in enough boiling 
water to cover it, and when the water began to 
boil again the kettle was moved back where the 
water would only bubble at one side. If it should 
boil furiously the beef would be hard and stringy, 
whereas in this case, when it was served at the end 
of five hours, it was tender and juicy and cut in 
smooth slices. I allow five hours for a piece of 
beef, no matter how small it is, but if it should 
weigh more than eight or ten pounds I would allow 
six hours for it. 

We had a generous quantity of vegetables cooked, 
so that there might be some left for a vegetable hash. 

The stale cake was put on a plate and in the 
steamer about half an hour before the dinner was 
served. The sauce was made after the main part of 
the dinner had been served. 

Hot Cream Sauce. 

The white of one egg was beaten toa stiff dry froth. A 
teaspoonful of cornstarch and half a cupful of powdered 
sugar were mixed together and then gradually beaten 
into the white of the egg. The yolk was added and the 
mixture beaten a few minutes longer. A cupful of boil- 
ing milk was poured on this mixture and a tablespoonful of 
butter added. The saucepan was placed on the fire and 
the mixture stirred until it boiled. It was then taken from 
the fire, seasoned with a teaspoonful of vanilla extract, 
and served with the steamed cake. 

The sauce given for the apple pudding in the last 
number is good for a pudding made by steaming 
stale cake or gingerbread. Any flavor may be used. 
I sometimes take a gill of cooking sherry; or, if the 
cinnamon sauce be used, half a tumbler of jelly or of 


preserved strawberries or blackberries may be added, 
giving a much richer sauce. 
Calf’s Liver Saute. 

Monday one pound of calf’s liver was cut in slices 
about one-third of an inch thick. They-were put in the 
refrigerator until Tuesday morning, when they were 
washed in cold water, then wiped dry, and well seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Two tablespoonfuls of butter 
were put in the frying pan and over the fire. When the 
butter was hot, two tablespoonfuls of flour were stirred 
into it; then the slices of liver were spread in the pan 
and cooked rather slowly for six minutes, being turned 
frequently. At the end of that time a half-pint of 
cold water was added, and the contents of the pan 
stirred until the sauce began to boil, when a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and salt and pepper enough to sea- 
son the sauce were added. The slices of liver were 
arranged neatly on a hot dish and the sauce poured over 
them. I am careful not to let liver cook rapidly, no 
matter what the method may be, as a high temperature 
hardens it. 

In making the sauce for the liver sauté I sometimes use 
half a pint of milk, instead of the water, and omit the 
lemon juice. 

Wheat Muffins. 

One dozen of wheat muffins were made in this manner 
for breakfast Tuesday: There were mixed together and 
then rubbed through the sieve, one pint of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, onetablespoonful of sugar 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. 

To this mixture were added a generous half-pint of 
milk and a tablespoonful of melted butter. The bat- 
ter was beaten vigorously for a few seconds, then put 
in well-buttered roll pans, and baked in a hot oven 
for twelve minutes. 
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A NEW DAY. 
TWILIGHT. 


Heavy the daisies hung their golden crowns, 
Bowed on their slender stalks the honey-hearted clover, 
Beat down with drenching weight of rain— 
The distant word, with pearly mist wrapped over, 
Stood voiceless on the brow of western hill : 
And so my heart was bowed, my whole soul still, 
With weight of utter loneliness and pain! 


MORNING. 


_ The sky is as blue as a robin’s egg, 
The breeze goes straight to the heart of things, 
Running mad races in grasses and clover, 
Passing the daisies over and over ; 
Up ’midst the apple blooms,—hark ! the bird sings : 
** New day, sweet, bright, 
Keep in the sunlight, 
Sweet, sweet, sing!” 


“ Keep in the sunlight!’ Wise little bird! 
Let me remember the song I have heard, 
Now while the great cup of sunlight runs over, 
Store it away in the heart, as the clover. 
Lose not thy strength in the heart’s misty sorrow, 
Sunshine will come—there is hope for to-mvrrow ! 

‘* New day, sweet, bright, 

Keep in the sunlight, 

Sweet, sweet, sing!” 


W. B. Cossitt. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“QOANNED” HOUSEKEEPING. 


You take my house, when you do ta¥e the prop 

That doth susta n my house; you take my life, 

When you do take the means whe eby I 1 ve. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


UPPER’S ready,” she called out, 
listlessly, from the dining-room, 
with a ring of indifference in her 
voice which seemed to imply a 
wish that there was no such thing 
as supper in the world. The 
table by which she stood showed 
signs of having been hastily set 
—the cloth was awry, plates laid 
carelessly, napkins tossed hur- 
riedly to their places, signs of 
confusion apparent in all things. 
In the sitting-room a wrap hanging over the back of 
a chair, with a hat lying sideways upon it, gloves near 
by upon the floor, and a pocketbook and paper parcel 
on the table gave silent but conclusive testimony of 
recent haste and heedless casting aside on the part 
of the owher. 

Rose helped Jack to climb into his chair, and fast- 
ened his napkin under his chin. Then she called out 
once more, somewhat impatiently, “ Supper is ready ; 
why don’t you come?” 

Her husband turned from the window where he 
had been moodily staring out-of-doors while his 
wife whisked the supper, belated, as usual, upon the 
table, and came out into the dining-room. As he sat 
down, Rose cried, “Oh, dear! I forgot the knives!” 
and he waited, as he knew he would have to, while 
she jumped up and ran to get them. She was back 
in a moment, but the discovery of the empty condi- 
tion of the sugar bowl caused a second impatient ex- 
clamation, and another hasty exit. 

“There! I do hope now I can sit down in peace. 
If tables would only set themselves!” she cried 
peevishly, as she reappeared. 

Her husband had had ample opportunity to study 
the nature of the hastily prepared meal, though by 
experience he could have told, pretty correctly, what 
would be upon the table, even before looking over it. 
Before him was a dish of canned peaches—grocer’s 
canned peaches—the white, flavorless halves of fruit, 
looking anything but tempting in the thin, insipid 
sirup. There was a plate of dried beef and another 
piled with baker’s bread. A pickle jar, filled with a 
choice assortment of those edibles, purchased at the 
grocer’s, was also noticeable. A basket of cake, of 
baker’s concoction, finished the list, with the excep- 
tion of the tea, which steamed, fragrant and cheery, 
as if trying to make amends for other deficiencies, 
from the small blue and white earthen pot. The “a 
had been steeped at home. 

“TIsn’t there anything you can give us but dried 
beef?” asked Dan, as he helped his wife and child to 
the article and put a piece upon his own plate, with an 
air of disgust. “I’m sick of the sight of it.” 


“Well, what am Ito get? You say the same thing 
of pressed corn beef. You don’t like sardines, and 
you’re tired of salmon, and we’ve had lobster and 
shrimp and fad them. You won’t touch potted ham, 
and I’m sure we can’t afford boned chicken and tur- 
key all the time. Oh, dear! it’s perfectly horrid trying 
to think what to get to eat, day after day. I just wish 
people didn’t have toeat. I’d like to see you men 
try to plan three meals for each of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days in a year,” she went on, in an in- 
jured tone. “You would know what it is, then. I 
rather guess you would find it’s not soeasy. Besides, 
you never seem to remember that there are so few 
things you like, and how hard that makes it to think 
of a variety.” 

“T like almost everything that is made at home, 
Rose. You know it’s only this canned trash that I’m 
tired of. Couldn’t you fix up something, now and 
then ?—patés or croquettes, or nice things like that. 
Would they be much trouble? Don’t you remember 
how delicious everything was at Mrs. Peasley’s the 
other evening and—” 

“Oh, yes, 1 remember,” his wife answered, dryly. 
“That was for company. Every one makes a differ- 
ence in the bill of fare, then. Besides, Mrs. Peasley 
and I are not one and the same person. She hasa 
girl—I’d like to learn her secret of keeping one so 
long—and she hasn’t a soul above housekeeping, and 
is satisfied to spend her energies in slaving for her 
house and family. I think a woman nowadays should 
have a taste for something besides fussing over cook- 
books and such things. I suppose I could get up a 
seven-course dinner and an elaborate supper every 
day, if I had a mind to bury myself in the kitchen 
and not have a thought above pots and pans. I 
shouldn’t think you would want your wife to develop 
into a drudge.” 

“Bless me, Rose! don’t talk nonsense! You know 
very well what you say about drudgery is nonsense. 
I’m not asking you to fuss in the kitchen every minute, 
am I, when I| simply express a wish for an occasional 
taste of home cooking? Even when we had a girl the 
fare was usually execrable, or else baker’s and groc- 
ers stuff half the time. You never seem to pay any 
attention to the meals. I don’t believe Mrs. Peasley 
is a drudge, at all. She simply understands what 
should be done and keeps an eye on everything,” and 
Dan Eldermere wondered, in a vague, undefined way, 
how Mrs. Peasley contrived to run her establishment 
on aplan so at variance with his wife’s, with so fe- 
licitous a result, and yet, to his masculine eye at least, 
seem to have ample time for society. For Rose, with 
a smaller family and house, was always behindhand 
with the meals, always hurried and nervous with her 
work, continually talking of having so much to do, 
and showing so little accomplished. 

Mrs. Eldermere’s lip curled. 

“ Only understands what should be done and keeps 
an eye on everything,” she repeated, in sarcastic imi- 
tation of histone. “If you men had to obey one-half 
of the demands of society, church, charity and fashion 
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that we poor women do, you wouldn’t talk as if it 
were so easy, of knowing what should be done and 
keeping an eye oneverything. It’ssimply impossible, 
if a woman wants to keep in the world and be any- 
body, to spend hours and hours in the kitchen, fussing 
and bothering her head over things that are eaten in 
no time. It’s nonsense, too, when one can buy them 
just as good.” 

“Well, well, don’t eat me up! Is it so dreadful a 
thing to humbly beg for an occasional slice of home- 
made bread? I didn’t know that it required so much 
time to get up plain meals at home, or even to manu- 
facture adainty. Those recipes in that magazine you 
took once, they didn’t Zook hard nor tedious. Were 
they? Why didn’t youevertry some of them? They 
used to make my mouth water to read them.” 

Rose had taken Goop HOUSEKEEPING ayear. She 
had enjoyed it very much, and used to read it on tire- 
some rainy days, when she could not go out, or on long 
evenings, when she was obliged to stay at home and 
no visitor came to break the monotony. As Dan 
said, the recipes looked delicious. She had always 
meant to try them, some day, when she got around to 
it. But she never got around toit. The magazines 
were laid away on a shelf, dust-covered, and the next 
year Rose took a fashion magazine, instead. “One 
has more real need of something of this kind, I 
think,” she told a friend. ‘The styles change so, 
and one doesn’t like to be old-fashioned, you know.” 

“The idea of you reading a culinary magazine! 
How absurd! 


Honestly, I don’t think a man ever 
has a thought beyond his stomach. As for those 
recipes [Jacky, don’t you touch another pickle, you’ve 
had enough. Take your heels from the rounds of 
your chair; you set me wild !] as for those recipes,” 
she went on, darting a rather fierce glance at her hus- 


band, “they Jooked easy. Oh, yes! Well, you try to 
make some of them and see how simple it is, and 
what little time it takes.” (With fine irony). “If you 
had all I have on my hands, you’d save yourself all you 
could. I guess if you had been racing all over town 
as / have been this afternoon, tired to death, you 
wouldn’t like to be found fault with every moment.” 

“T don’t mean to ‘find fault with you every mo- 
ment,’ my dear. Where have you been?” Dan asked, 
glad to change the subject, which seemed to be as. 
suming the nature of a quarrel, for a more peace- 
able topic. 

“Where haven’t I been, you had better ask. I de- 
clare, I never saw such a town! You can’t get a 
ribbon nor.a velvet, nor one thing that you want. 
Mrs. Keeny and I went everywhere this afternoon, 
trying to match trimmings for her dress. I’m about 
dead. Finally we found some she thought she could 
make answer, and I ran into Fritz’s for the beef and 
cake. I had to bring them home myself, to be sure 
they'd be here for supper, and after all, you scold and 
pout—and are—just—as cross—as you—can be!” and 
Mrs. Eldermere, who had never ceased being a spoiled 
child, showed a decided inclination to weep. 

“There, there, Rose, don’t—please! I am rather 


tired of the beef, but never mind. It’s all right if 
there wasn’t time for anything else,” he hastened to 
assure his wife, suppressing a sigh that Mrs. Keeny’s 
dress trimming should have been so much more im- 
portant, in Rose’s eyes, than his supper. 

Rose, herself, at that moment, was thinking of the 
unsophisticated days of her girlhood, when she had 
dreamed all the “usual nonsense,” she called it now, 
of presiding over a dainty cottage, of housekeeping 
successes, of tender /efe-a-tefes at table. She had act- 
ually looked forward to the realization of those dreams 
with delight—looked forward to housekeeping! She 
found it difficult to believe, now, that she had ever 
evinced so idiotic an inclination. But there was a 
vast difference between lying in a hammock, on a 
cool, shady veranda, with a fervent love letter in her 
hand, imagining a domestic Utopia—and actually 
knowing the realities of poor servants, no servants, 
sweeping, dishwashing, heavy cake, muddy coffee 
and the whole dark list which had written itself out 
on the housekeeper’s page of her experience. 

They had been married six years. Rose had been 
brought up with the idea that housekeeping was a 
woman’s natural bent, and would come, anyway, 
when needed, and that it was in consequence a waste 
of time and energy to bother over it before marriage. 
“A girl gets enough of housekeeping cares, then,” 
her mother alwaysdeclared. “I believe in their hav- 
ing a good time, free from care, as long as possible.” 
Of course Rose had been instructed in music. Years 
of practice and hundreds of dollars were expended 
on this absolutely indispensable feminine require- 
ment. The art of dancing, of bowing, of smiling, of 
waving a fan, of entering a room or carriage, of re- 
ceiving guests—all the really necessary things of life 
—had not been neglected. Without them, how ob- 
tain a husband ? 

She had married Dan Eldermere because he danced 
divinely and because, at the time, she was fully per- 
suaded that she could not live without him. He had 
chosen Rose because of a pair of bright eyes and a 
conviction that unless she were his wife life would 
become a howling wilderness. The wedding, which 
prevented these dire catastrophes that would have 
otherwise occurred, was made as much of in a vain- 
glorious way, as the wildest decree of fashion or the 
brain of an ambitious mother would admit. 

They did not call it vainglory nor foolishness—the 
period of mad rushing back and forth to dressmaker 
and milliner; the weeks of planning and labor over 
suits of elaborate underwear; the wearing worry over 
cards of invitation and announcement; the days of 
shopping; the whirl of confusion and anxiety and 
strain which for weeks preceded the fashionable 
church wedding. There were all of the necessary 
adjuncts to the successful joining of hands and hearts 
—the awning at the entrance, the carpeted steps, the 
banks of fern and palm, the masses of flowers, the 
spick-and-span ushers. There was a maid of honor, 
and six bridesmaids in pale pink, lavender and lemon. 
Rose wore a magnificent gown of heavy silk, en train, 
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and walked slowly down the aisle thinking much 
more of her enjoyed position as center of attraction 
than of the awful meaning of the words she was soon 
to utter. The chorister boys sang their sweetest, and 
the organist played the wedding march divinely. It 
was all very elaborate and impressive (of fashion) and 
everything went off delightfully, without a hitch, as 
indeed it ought, for the performance had been re- 
hearsed often enough. 

Then came the grand reception and a great deal of 
gush commingled with congratulations. And _ by- 
and-by it was all over, and Rose went away with her 
husband, who was not a rich man, to her new home, 
which was not a mansion. Thus, with display and 
ostentation, with a whirl of gayety and frivolity, with 
gorgeous ceremony but with little real solemnity, did 
Rose Mallory enter upon the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of married life. 

The excitement and novelty of her new position 
was for the first few monthsa delight to her. She 
experienced a thrill of virtuous importance as she 
made a pretense of keeping house by peeping into 
the kitghen occasionally and doing the marketing—by 
telephone. What could be more delightful than the 
knowledge that people pointed her out as Dan Elder- 
mere’s bride? Then, too, becoming acquainted, and 
the receiving and returning of her first calls were 
highly interesting, for she enjoyed meeting strangers 
and was never at a loss for small talk. Socially, she 
“took” at once. Every one cried, “She is so charm- 
Mr. Eldermere made a lucky choice.” 

He was proud of his pretty wife, 


ing! 
Dan thought so. 
her graceful movements, her sparkling eyes, her art- 


less ways. It was true, housekeeping was rather 
more expensive than he had calculated, and the gro- 
cer’s bills seemed somewhat appalling, but one must 
be willing to pay for the luxury of a home. 

The first year all went well. Bridget was excellent 
(and all supreme). Rose made a feint of looking 
after things and went through the ceremony of giving 
commands, which Bridget used her own discretion in 
obeying. She knew, and Rose knew that she knew, 
who was virtually mistress. 

Then Jack came. There were a few congratula- 
tions and more—well, not exactly condolences, but 
expressions of regret. It was a pity that Rose must 
be hampered by family cares so soon. Of course, 
after the wee, dimpled morsel of humanity was really 
a member of the establishment, Rose loved him and 
was proud of him, and would have been broken-hearted 
if he had died; although, as she told a friend, “ Babies 
keep one soclose.” Jack, fortunately, was good from 
the first. By that merciful Providence which watches 
over and preserves the babies of careless and inex- 
perienced mothers, he grew and throve. As soon as 
possible a nurse girl was found, and after the baby 
had been entrusted to her tender mercies, Rose did 
not feel so “tied down.” 

But on an evil day, Bridget packed up her posses- 
sions and departed. Alack! alack! There was a 
period of weeping and wailing in the Eldermere domi- 


cile, and of frantic advertising and inquiries right and 
left for another girl. Then followed a succession of 
young and old, black and white, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent servants, who came and went, at longer or shorter 
intervals, leaving the household each time more dis- 
organized, the kitchen domain more chaotic. Rose 
bemoaned her sad lot, anathematized housekeeping, 
wished servants in the Red Sea, wondered what on 
earth she ever married for, and did not see how she 
was going to live out half her days with such luck and 
everything against her. 

This unhappy and disastrous state of affairs was 
alleviated for a time by the Eldermeres going out to 
their meals. Rose found that dressing herself and 
little boy in a manner befitting the fashionable char- 
acter of their boarding-place, and going out, in all 
sorts of weather, to their dinners and suppers, was 
not nearly the labor and annoyance that preparing 
simple meals at home caused her. She would have 
preferred breaking up housekeeping altogether, and 
packing, selling, giving away —anything to dispose of 
it—the whole assortment of hated kitchen and dining- 
room paraphernalia. But Dan was obstinately set 
against such a proceeding. After atime he began to 
object to the meals at the boarding house. He de- 
clared that there was nothing home-like or bearable 
in the life they were leading, and that it was like feed- 
at a public trough. 

There was nothing Rose could do or say to prove 
to him the absurdity of these premises, and in a few 
months they went back to keeping house. “ You can 
buy a great deal, you know,” her friends assured her. 
“There is no real need of any one’s bothering much 
about cooking. Fritz and Frindler both keep every- 
thing so nice. It’s just as cheap to buy one’s bread 
and cake and pies, and saves so much work.” Rose 
accepted this advice as valuable, and during those 
miserable periods when she was obliged to be, not 
mistress, but unwilling captive, in the gastronomic 
department, acted upon it to the letter, and gladly let 
the baker and the grocer turn caterer. The soups 
they had were canned; the vegetables were canned; 
the. fruits were canned, the relishes were canned. 
The jelly, jam, catsup and pickles were from the 
grocer’s; the bread, pies, cakes, buns, doughnutsiand 
cookies, from the baker’s. Summer and winter, canned 
goods and bakers’ food formed the principal portion 
of the bill of fare. The meats and a few vegetables, 
which, unfortunately, could not be purchased already 
cooked, Rose managed to prepare in a half-hearted 
and, therefore, illy-done manner. All this is what 
she called doing her own work. She regarded it as 
quite afeat. This is what her friends applauded when 
they cried, “ How brave and ambitious you are to at- 
tempt so much, with all your social demands and the 
care of your little boy!” 

As for Dan—he was, strangely enough, still dis- 
satisfied. It was not what he had expected. For 
years before his marriage he had knocked about in 
hotels and boarding houses until he had longed for a 
home of his own and the time when the odious flavor 
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of meals cooked wholesale would be a thing of the 
past. Now he hada home, but—. He usually stopped 
at the “but.” He was conscious that something was 
wanting, that a screw was loose in the domestic ma- 
chinery. Just where it was or what it was, his mas- 
culine ignorance of household matters prevented 
him from understanding. He sometimes wondered 
if his experience were not that of all; if the friends 
who presented a smiling front in business or society 
could not tell of alike uncertain and disappointing 
condition of domestic felicity. It was part of married 
life, perhaps, caused by the unsolved difficulties of 
the servant question. ‘Then he thought of the wives 
of certain friends of his, who did not experiment with 
servants and went on their way without them rejoic- 
ing, their households and families never appearing 
to suffer from the ills which attended Rose’s minis- 
try. But perhaps, as Rose had hinted, these ladies, 
too, depended on the baker and grocer, and the 
dainties he had eaten at their tables might have 
been only company dainties. But—there was that 
“but” again! Dan was devoted to his wife and still 
proud of her. In spite of the tiffs and the slight dis- 
turbances of occasional family jars, Rose had not 
lost her power to charm him. He knew of no one 
with more social accomplishments, nor none more 
graceful at the piano, interesting in company, or fas- 
cinating in the parlor. One must not expect every- 
thing of a wife, but—. 

Rose, thinking herself a martyr to home and hus- 
band, kept on with her canned housekeeping. She 
considered herself quite remarkable in thus doing 
her own work, though she openly acknowledged she 
did not “fuss much” in the kitchen. “I have made 
up my mind that the more one slaves over cooking 
the more one may!” she announced, emphatically, 
with the air of one who had tried all methods and 
spoke from experience. She was firm in the belief that 
a woman owed it to herself and family to “ broaden.” 
In order to accomplish this required mental expan- 
sion, she joined a literary society, although she had 
probably not read a book through—save love stories 
—since her school days. But it was a fad to “broaden” 
in literary clubs, so she took much interest in it and 
spent a large amount of,time in skimming over books 
and encyclopedias, and compiling items for original 
papers. She took lessons in china painting, also, 
that required two mornings of each week. There 
was, moreover, many social demands upon her, and 
she belonged to one or two committees in charity 
organizations. A large portion of time had to be 
given to shopping and visitors, and in fact, looking at 
it from all points, it was a wonder how she contrived 
to keep house at all. 

Dan sometimes wondered of what use were the 
salad bowl and other pieces of china which Rose 
painted and raved over. Whenever they had a salad 
(with grocer’s dressing) it was served in a plain dish. 
“That did just as well for them,” Rose said, “and 
it was such a nuisance to get the decorated one out 
of the cabinet.” 


The canned housekeeping went on. Day by day 
Dan became more keenly aware that something of 
married life had been a failure and that a needful 
quantity was missing in the equation. The little tiffs 
and altercations grew more frequent and the husband, 
conscious of dissatisfaction and depression, tried not 
to let the memory of his bachelor days present itself, 
mockingly, too often. Rose felt instinctively that 
her husband was drifting from her, and pouted and 
cried, and teased and coaxed, and did everything but 
the right thing to bridge over the gulf which daily 
widened between them. And Dan—did what thou- 
sands of other men have done from the same cause. 
He began to take, now and then, a “social glass.” 
Sometimes, after dinner, the “social glass” appeased 
the hunger which the meal at home of canned goods 
had not allayed; or it deadened the recollection of 
the dispute with Rose at the table. They generally 
began at the table—these contentions—but at length 
broke out at other times and places. It is always so 
easy to goon with a quarrel. He was a companion- 
able fellow, and as a social glass is bound to attract 
other social glasses, in the course of time Dan found 
a pleasure in frequenting the lobbies and bar-rooms 
of hotels. Then followed, in natural sequence, the 
hanging about on the streets or in saloons at night, 
instead of going home to Rose. And, by-and-by, 
people began to ask the sad question: ‘Did you 
know that Dan Eldermere was drinking ?” 

Before Rose had dreamed what the breath of liquor 
on her husband’s lips portended, an aunt, her father’s 
eldest sister, came in upon them unexpectedly. Rose 
pulled the tablecloth straight, gave a few perfunctory 
dabs at the furniture with the dusting cloth, tele- 
phoned for a few extras in the baker’s and grocer’s 
line, and congratulated herself upon her managing 
so well. 

Aunt Keziah was a very pleasant old lady, but she 
had peculiar ideas. Rose thought her extremely old- 
fashioned and narrow in her views. She showed her 
visitor the painted china and read extracts from some 
of the papers she had prepared for the club. 

“How do you find time, Rose, for all these extra 
things, with your housekeeping and little boy?” her 
aunt asked. 

well—I make time !’’ Rose answered, laugh- 
ingly. “I don’t intend to bury myself in the house- 
work all the time. I believe in a woman keeping up 
with the world. She owes it to herself and family. 
Jack’s a good child. He never was half the trouble 
some children are—but then I began right with him. 
I don’t think a woman ought to give up all society on 
account of a baby. He goes to the kindergarten 
now. Why! wasn’t I glad when he was old enough 
forit! As for my house, I have a woman come in 
once a week to sweep and clean, and we buy almost 
everything already cooked. It is just as cheap and 
such a saving of trouble.” ' 

“Ts it as good?” queried Aunt Keziah, remember- 
ing the peculiarly flavorless dinner. 

“Why, I suppose it isn’t equal to the production of 
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a French chef, auntie, but I’m sure we can get very 
nice things here.” 

“But are you sure that buying everything is as 
cheap?” Aunt Keziah went on, peering over the tops 
of her glasses, and almost ceasing the click of her 
knitting needles. 

“Oh, I’m sure it is, for a small family like ours.” 

‘Well, there’s bread—but you don’t have daker’s 
bread all the year ’round, do you?” the good old 
lady broke off suddenly, and almost breathlessly, as 
if the very thought of such a thing rendered her 
speechless. 

“Why, yes,” said Rose, laughing. “Is there any- 
thing dreadful about that ?” 

Aunt Keziah shook her head, mournfully. ‘ Baker’s 
bread all the year ’round! Well, I never!” she 
murmured, more to herself than to Rose. When 
she had recovered from the shock which this dis- 
covery produced, she asked how much Rose paid 
a loaf for it. 

“Ten cents for a large loaf, which usually, not al- 
ways, lasts a day.” 

‘“Humph! Seventy cents a week, and often more. 
Don’t you think that a twenty-five pound sack of flour 
at eighty-five or ninety cents would last longer than 
a week ?” 

““Yes, I suppose so, but—”’ 

“Then your cakes—what do you pay for them?” 
the old lady went on, with the air of a woman who 
was prepared for anything, and meant, if possible, to 
know the worst concerning this misguided family. 

“The small, plain kind, are from twenty-five to 
thirty cents, but we like the layer cakes, and they are 
about sixty.” 

** And your pies ?—Oh, how ca” you endure baker’s 
pies?” gasped Aunt Keziah, with a shudder. 

“ Fifteen to twenty cents.” 

** And you buy for tea, salmon and lobster and potted 
meats, and all your fruit and vegetables canned—the 
most expensive way of living possible? Well, I should 
think you would bankrupt your husband!” and the 
old lady knitted furiously, clicking her needles in in- 
dignant remonstrance. 

“Well, Aunt Keziah, perhaps it zs a trifle more ex- 
pensive. Butit’sso much less trouble. Do you think 
a woman ought to give up all the pleasures of life and 
slave in a kitchen continually ?” 

Aunt Keziah laid down her knitting and looked 
solemnly at her niece. 

“ Rose, there is no need of giving up pleasures and 
turning toa domestic drudge. I believe a woman 
can do her own work, when she has no larger family 
than yours, especially, and still have-time for reading 
and society. In fact, I know dozens of such. But I 
do not believe in a married woman being interested 
in everything that comes along except housekeeping ; 
giving hours to fads and minutes to home making, and 
living in a makeshift, hand-to-mouth fashion. You 
give nearly all your time and strength to other things 
and let your household take what is left. I don’t call 
that doing justice to yourself or family.” 


“But, auntie, I Aafe housekeeping. I don’t under- 
stand it, and I never could, I’m sure!” 

“Then you ought to have staid single,” her aunt 
replied, promptly. “‘ You were fast enough to marry, 
and now you shirk your duties. You don’t like house- 
keeping, and you are determined not to learn to like 
it. The truth is, you began in the middle instead of 
at the beginning. You ought to have been taught 
something of the care of a house and cooking when 
you were a girl, instead of banging all day on that old 
piano. It’s an outrage for girls nowadays to saddle 
themselves off on young men!” 

Rose bit her lip. 

* Does Dan like this sort of life? Is Ze satisfied 
with baker’s bread all the year round?” asked Aunt 
Keziah, whose mind continually reverted to that first 
discovery of the pernicious tendency of the household. 

“Why—why—I don’t think—I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t be. He didn’t marry me for a cook,” Rose 
answered, evasively, coloring at the question. 

“Oh, well, if 4e’s satisfied, I suppose it is none of 
my affair. Only I must say I gave him credit for 
more sense—and taste. Maybe a merciful Provi- 
dence deadens the palates of young men, nowa- 
days, so that they will be able to endure the poor 
cooking of modern young wives. I almost hope so. 
But I’ve seen many a couple start in life, sailing over 
as smooth a sea as you and Dan, that were wrecked 
on the rock of unsystematic housekeeping and poor 
cooking.” 

Rose looked a little sober, and Aunt Keziah leaned 
over to lay a soft hand on one of her niece’s. 

““Remember, it is worth everything to keep the love 
of these lords of ours, my dear. They work hard all 
day for us, it is right that we should do our share in 
the home making. I believe the best and wisest 
thing a woman ever does is to make a happy home. 
Anything that prompts her to neglect it is not eman- 
cipating (even if it is china painting and literary work), 
but causing her to lose her best and truest faculty. I 
believe in women going into any profession or oc- 
cupation they wish, but then they should let matri- 
mony alone.” 

In storybooks, at important crises in the develop- 
ment of the narrative, just when a figurative preci- 
pice and chasm yawn before the hero, the kind and 
happily officious zeal of some well-meaning, disinter- 
ested person averts the threatened calamity, turns the 
sinner right-about face, and causes the figurative 
precipice to disappear behind him. In storybooks, 
the misguided individual, suddenly convinced of the 
error of his way, is reduced to tears and gratitude, 
and straightway becomes all that the most exacting 
mentor could desire. Thus in the storybooks. In 
real life, alas! there is a slight difference. The mis- 
guided individual is usually disposed to regard as im- 
pertinence any attempt to check him, and persists in 
going over the precipice in his own fashion. Rose, 
being decidedly human and very unlike the pretty 
characters in the storybooks, (who, at the proper place 
in the narrative, melt, weep and reform,) only tossed 
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her pretty head and regarded her aunt’s advice as en- 
tirely superfluous. 

“JT think Aunt Keziah went very far out of her 
way to read me a lesson,” she said to herself. “I 
suppose she meant well enough, but why can’t old 
people see that what was all right in their day is im- 
possible now.” 

But the time came when Rose had ample oppor- 
tunity to think of Aunt Keziah’s words. ‘The canned 
housekeeping is still in practice, and the social glass 
has long since developed into something more than 
the convivial interchange of friendly drinks. Rose 
sometimes wishes that she had done differently, and 
wonders if it is too late to alter her course. Then, 
again, she declares that it is not her fault, and no one 
can blame 4er, and that she is the most miserable 
woman alive. Very likely. Oh, to sit at night, and 
listen for the sound of a faltering step! Oh, to hear 
the broken sentences, the unsteady voice and won- 
der—ah, me! 

People shake their heads and speak of the husband 
as one who is already doomed. 

** Whatever possessed Dan Eldermere? Going right 
to the dogs! And he has the dearest little boy and 
the sweetest wife!” . 

Only the very few who know the inner workings of 
the family, are aware that Dan Eldermere is but one 
of the many who take their first social glass because 
of “ canned” housekeeping. 

—Mary E. Chili. 
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THE OUTCAST. 


Only a tramp, clothed in rags and in dirt, 

No word of derision or rejection pert 

Of his claims to your aid can add to his hurt, 
Oh, no,—hardened tramp! 


A little old life with its lamp burned down low; 

No love-light of age to shed a soft glow 

Over his wretched pathway to lessen its woe— 
The unhappy tramp. 


No accent of kindness awaits his dull ear; 
Most rare is the charity that wins a tear 
Of grateful emotion; only a jeer 

For the wretched tramp. 


The children all turn from their glad summer play 

Affrighted to hide, as he halts in their way; 

From the sward of the rich where his leprous feet stray, 
Threats chase the old tramp. 


A blot on the highway, a mildew, a pest ! 

Oh say, on whose troubled and comfortless breast 

Did this alien from Christ’s little ones first seek rest ? 
Ah!—nobody’s tramp. 


Or did a fond mother once fold 1n deep love 
To her breast, the wee nursling, she called her “ white dove,” 
Singing lullabies sweet as the music above, 

To somebody’s tramp ’’? 


Who metes out forgiveness to you and to me? 

Who says what its limit for cleansing shall be? 

Who bids ws glean all of the manna, Heaven free 
‘To even God's tramps? 


—Mrs. E. C. Whitney. 
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OUT FLOWERS. 


SENDING CuT FLOWERs BY MAIL. 


N order to send cut flowers suc- 
cessfully by mail, several things 
are to be observed. The flow- 
ers must be fresh, but should 
not be sent as soon as cut, they 
will not keep as well. If they 
are to be sent early in the morn- 
ing, cut them as late as possible 
the night before, put loosely in 
a jar of water and set in the 
cellaror some cool place. This 

will enable them to soak up water enough to keep 
them from wilting. Some make the mistake of plac- 
ing flowers on or near the ice in a refrigerator, which 
chills them, and they wilt quickly after being taken 
out into a warmer air. 

Which are the best flowers to send by mail? Car- 
nation pinks, rosebuds, lilies, valley lilies, narcissus, 
jonquils, freesias, Roman hyacinths, English violets, 
pansies, gladiolus, dahlias, asters, iris, chrysanthe- 
mums, all travel well. Thin petaled flowers should 
stay at home. Roses, the tender teas or hardy out- 
door roses, should be cut in bud, with long stems and 
foliage ; lilies, iris, gladiolus, just opening. 

The next thing is the box. The very best is a tin 
box, as no moisture can get through, and it cannot 
get crushed in the mail-bag. Next best is a stout box 
of pasteboard. It is of no use to send a thin paste- 
board box, as the flowers are sure to be spoiled. 

Having selected a stout box we will proceed to 
pack it. First, place a layer of wax or oiled paper, 
such as florists use, fitting it closely to the bottom 
and sides of the box. This keeps any moisture from 
working through the box. Lay on this some leaves— 
fern fronds, large geranium leaves, pieces of smilax, 
tradescantia, or any thick leaf—the object being to 
keep in moisture and make a soft bed for the flowers. 
Lay in the flowers, one at a time (flowers all one way), 
until a row is formed; sprinkle slightly the foliage 
(not the flowers) with a rubber sprinkler, lay over a 
piece of wax paper, then another layer of flowers as 
before. Over the top place more wax paper, having 
it large enough to tuck in all around, to keep in the 
moisture. The box should be rather overfull so the 
contents may be pressed down a little and prevent 
shaking. Wrap the box in two layers of druggists’ 
white paper, tie with a small cord, address, and your 
box is ready. If it will be on the road more than two 
days, add a little damp moss around the stems when 
packing. One should plan not to have the flowers on 
the road over the Sabbath, as one day is lost. 

When flowers are received by mail, they should be 
taken from the box and placed loosely in a bowl or 
basin of warm water, keeping the flowers above the 
water, and set in the cellar or a cool room to freshen 
up. If badly wilted, make the water quite hot and 
add a few drops of camphor spirit or ammonia to it. 

In packing Easter lilies a little extra care is needed. 
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If one wishes to send just one long spike of them at 
Easter, a long, narrow box is needed. I have seen 
a corset box used when nothing better offered. The 
box should be lined with the wax paper, the spike 
laid in, and each lily supported by bits of cotton wad- 
ding, to keep it steady. If the Bermuda or long-flow- 
ered lily is sent, the wadding, cut in suitable pieces, 
should be placed inside as well as outside of the 
flower, to keep it in shape and prevent breaking. 
All lily blooms should have the pollen, or yellow 
part of the stamen, removed as soon as opened, as it 
soon bursts and spoils the purity of the flower. 

If one lives in the country and wishes to send wild 
flowers by mail, and cannot get the wax paper, a 
thickness of cotton wadding can be used. Lay in 
some fern fronds or princess pine (the bouquet green 
of the florist), and lay the flowers on that, putting 
some damp moss around the stems. The trailing 
arbutus travels well in this way. Don’t bunch them 
together and tie with a string, but lay them in rows 
(flowers one way) in the box. These charming flow- 
ers are the choicest of Dame Nature’s garden. 

The meadow lilies, field lilies, yellow daisies (Rud- 
beckia) travel well. The wild azaleas, wild roses, 
should be picked in bud, and will open fresh when 
placed in water. The white pond-lily should be just 
ready to open, and be packed with the “ pads,” and 
have moss wrapped around the stems. 


FLOWERS FOR THE SICK. 


Flowers are always welcome to the sick. If unable 
to talk or see a dear friend, they can realize the love 
and sympathy of that friend through the sending of 
flowers. Never send anything but the choicest, and 
only a few at one time. A choice rose, or a small 
bunch of carnation pinks, with a few rose geranium 
leaves, a bunch of pansies or English violets, helio- 
trope, mignonette, a pure white lily, lilies of the val- 
ley, Roman hyacinths, freesias, chrysanthemums, jon- 
quils, narcissus, sweet peas. For green, the lemon 
verbena, or rose geranium, has a very grateful odor 
to most sick persons. Flowers with strong perfume, 
like tuberose or cape jessamine, should not be sent 
to the sick ; they should never be allowed in the sick- 
room at night, as they are unhealthful and do not 
keep as long. They should be put into a cool place. 

If you wish to send flowers to the sick in the place 
where you live, select as pretty a box as you can; 
have it flat and shallow, so there may be but one 
layer of flowers and leaves. Place in the bottom 
some good green—sprays of smilax, asparagus plu- 
mosus, asparagus tenuissimus, maiden-hair, or other 
ferns, rose geranium leaves, lemon verbena, sprays 
of mignonette, are all good. Arrange the flowers so 
they will look their prettiest when the box is opened, 

You may wish to send a token of love and sympa- 
thy to some one who is sorrowing over their loved 
dead; something you can arrange yourself. Is it for 
the darling baby? What more suitable than a flat 
bunch of valley lilies tied with a simple white satin 
ribbon? First make a flat. bunch of adiantum, or 


maiden-hair fern, then lay the sprays of lily on, one 
at a time, until all are arranged; fasten a piece of 
bouquet wire around, give them a good sprinkle and 
lay in a cool place. When ready to send, tie around 
two or more yards of ribbon, making several loops in 
one knot, and leaving long ends. In place of the 
lilies, one can use small pointed buds of Niphetos 
roses, or freesias, Roman hyacinths, Cape heath, 
French marguerites, primroses, white pansies, white 
and blue forget-me-nots, or other small white flowers, 
made up in the same manner. These are to be laid 
on the casket. When the baby is small, the tiniest 
buff and white rosebuds, with leaves and three or 
four inches of stem, are scattered here and there over 
the white robe, with one in the little hand. 

For a young girl, a large, flat bunch of pure white, 
long-stemmed roses are arranged with maiden-hair 
fern, and tied with the satin sash; or the lovely pink 
Mermet rose, or the delicate blush Souvenir rose is 
used. A small bunch of blue forget-me-nots are 
added. White lilacs, white lilies, chrysanthemums, 
white carnation pinks, with asparagus plumosus for 
green, are all beautiful when arranged as above. 
Sometimes the bunch is made of long-stemmed roses, 
having as many as the person has lived years 

Garlands of roses and other flowers are made to 
lay on the coffin. Take a string of smilax or aspara- 
gus as long as you wish your garland (generally a 
yard); beginning at the top, wire on a long-stemmed 
bud for a point, then another a little way below, and 
so on down, using now and then a frond of maiden- 
hair fern, and using roses half blown, until at the end 
you will have a cluster of nearly fully blown roses to 
finish with. The stems should be left on, tied around 
with wire, and a white satin ribbon sash finishes it. 
The freshest of, roses should be used, and so placed 
as not to look stiff, or show the wires at all. 

A bunch of callas, arranged flat on their own 
leaves, a small bunch of heliotrope laid below the 
lilies, and all tied with a white or palest lavender 
satin ribbon, is a fitting gift to lay upon the coffin of 
an elderly person. Instead of heliotrope, long sprays 
of English ivy can be tied in with the lilies. Loose 
wheat is sometimes added, or a bunch of pansies. 
Long-stemmed chrysanthemums can be used with 
wheat or ivy sprays. Easier lilies (long stems) tied 
with the white sash, have a bunch of English violets 
tucked in the knot of the sash. Yellow roses and 
heliotrope are used in the same way. . 

Many people think that heliotrope is a poor keep- 
ing flower and that it wilts easily, which is true. If 
cut on a hot summer day it will be wilted in a few 
moments. Cut it early in the morning, in long sprays, 
with foliage ; lay it, flowers and all, in a basin of water 
for an hour, keeping in a cool place; then shake off 
the water and you can use it and it will keep fresh. 
Roses that have been worn in the corsage and are 
wilted may be refreshed by cutting off half an inch 
from the stem, and plunging into very hot water fora 


few moments. 
—M. /. Plumstead. 
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OOMPANY GIVING AND REOEIVING. 
SIMPLE AND ELABORATE COLLATIONS 
For Indoor and Out-of-door Entertainments. 


Il.—THE GARDEN FETE. 
“Ov HY is it,” complained a young 
gentleman recently, “that 
that delightful English prod- 
uct, the garden party, does not 
take more kindly to Ameri- 
can soil?” 

A genial matron, whose 
acres are not so broad as her 
hospitality, suggested : “* Pos- 
sibly because most of us 
havent enough soz/ for it to 
take to.” 

Surely the chief requisite to 
a garden party is a garden; and we must acknowl- 
edge that the broad lawns and fine gardens which are 
so common a feature of English places, are the ex- 
ception with us. Not in the city alone, but even’ in 
the country, here land is to be had so reasonably, one 
finds the majority of the residences placed very near 
the street, with but a small patch of ground allotted 
to lawn and garden. 

One of the brightest bits in that clever story, “The 
Anglomaniacs,” is the letter of the old countess to 
her son Melrose, in which she comments with amus- 
ing, if not altogether pleasant, frankness upon our 
eccentricities, manners, habits and social customs. 
Nothing excites her contempt more than the fact that 
with all our lavish extravagance we are able to show 
so few really fine estates. 

** Everybody in America,” she says, “is talking of 
buying or building in the country. But when you 
come to see their country homes, they are just smart 
villas on the public road—only fancy, on the public 
road,—or else they have a beggarly few acres around 
them, and the house always in sight. Some of them 
live so close together that I believe they can talk 
from one veranda to another, which I consider shock- 
ing. Even their great men, the ones worth from fifty 
to a hundred million dollars, do the same.” 

There has been, however, of late years, a marked 
improvement in this respect. We are awakening to 
the wonderful possibilities in landscape gardening; 
and many builders of suburban homes are paying 
quite as much attention to the setting of the home as 
to the construction of the dwelling itself. A few 
years hence, we venture to predict, there will be 
less reason for the complaint chronicled at the out- 
set of this paper, or for the cause, which our hos- 
pitable dame claims gave rise to it. Meantime there 
are many lovely grounds where garden fétes may 
be held, and those who are so fortunate as to pos- 
sess them, may congratulate themselves on being 
able to offer a form of entertainment which is certain 
to be unusual. 

One of the most attractive features of an English 


féte is the archery contest. ‘ Who can deny,” says 
George Eliot, “that bows and arrows are among the 
prettiest weapons in the world for feminine forms to 
play with? They prompt attitudes full of grace and 
power, where that fine concentration of energy, seen 
in all markmanship, is freed from associations of 
bloodshed. . . Archery has no ugly smell of 
brimstone ; breaks nobody’s shins, breeds no athletic 
monsters ; its only danger is that of failing, which for 
generous blood is enough to mould skillful action.” 
Why should nota more enthusiastic interest be awak- 
ened among American girls in this time-honored 
sport? Certainly no other form of recreation is more 
graceful and healthful. Suggestions for an archery 
contest may be obtained from the tournament in 
“Daniel Deronda,” where the bewitching Gwendolen 
enjoys the satisfaction of winning a golden star for 
three successive arrows in the gold. 

A tennis court may also be arranged; and the 
pretty old-fashioned game of ring toss may occupy 
another portion of the grounds. Sometimes a host- 
ess, in planning a tennis match or an archery tourna- 
ment, will arrange the teams some time in advance, 
thus affording opportunity for practice. Then a 
pretty prize is awarded the winning side, or possibly 
to the lady in each team making the best record. 
Another sport, which the gentlemen will enjoy, is 
pitching quoits. Oftentimes small tables are scat- 
tered about in shady retreats, where the older people, 
less interested in these athletic sports, may have a 
quiet rubber of whist. 

If it is not desirable, or if for any reason it is 
not practicable to make games so prominent a feat- 
ure of the afternoon, the entertainment assumes the 
character of an out-of-door reception. The time 
is passed in conversation, in strolling about the 
grounds, and perchance in listening to the delight- 
ful music of a fine orchestra hidden behind some 
leafy screen. 

In picturesque effect the garden party is pre-emi- 
nent among summer entertainments. The graceful 
large hat, which has justly enough been made the 
subject of so much ridicule when worn at evening en- 
tertainments, is now upon its “native heath,” and 
probably no other style of headgear is so universally 
becoming to young and pretty faces. An acknowl- 
edged authority in the realm of fashion recommends 
a light India silk as the daintiest and most appropri- 
ate garden toilet for a young lady. If artistically 
made, a fine challis or delicate satine may be substi- 
tuted, with almost as goodeffect. Indeed, it matters 
little what the material of the gown may be if the 
desired picturesque result is attained. It is comfort- 
ing to reflect that the popular long skirts, so out of 
place upon the street, may be worn here with propri- 
ety and without fear of soiling them. 

A very pretty effect was produced ata féte not long 
ago, where a number of yourg ladies dressed in rep- 
resentation of various flowers, and the wild roses, 
daisies, apple blossoms, violets and buttercups, made 
a most bewitching nosegay. The dresses are said to 
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have been arranged with very little trouble. The 
daisy’s costume was a simple, soft, white wool, 
trimmed with gold; the broad hat was garlanded with 
daisies, a corsage bouquet of the same flowers was 
worn; long suede gloves of light tan, and tan shoes 
and hosiery. Those who are expecting to enter the 
games will, of course, dress accordingly, as long skirts 
and close-fitting bodices do not contribute to freedom 
of movement. 

The subject of refreshments is always an important 
one to the hostess. The greatest latitude is observed 
in arranging menus for garden parties. Frequently 
when the gathering is a large one, nothing more than 
a cup of tea, chocolate or coffee is offered, with sand- 
wiches or wafers, and olives or saltednuts. If served 
out-of-doors, it is unwise to arrange for any hot 
dishes. Salads, cold meats, jellies and ices may be 
added to the simple refreshments already suggested 
at the discretion of the hostess. Unless one has 
ample conveniences for serving, it will be wiser to 
undertake a light collation and have it elegantly 
served. Sometimes an immense bowl of lemonade, 
frappe oy punch is placed on a separate table and 
ladled into dainty cups. 

Whenever the grounds are large enough, and suff- 
ciently shaded and screened from the street, it is 
always prettier to serve the refreshments out-of-doors. 
Otherwise the tables should be laid indoors, when 
a much more elaborate menu may be prepared if 
desired. 

Chicken folds, which are simply sandwiches under 
a new name, are very appetizing made in the follow- 
ing manner: After boiling the chicken allow it to 
remain in the broth until cold, then remove bones 
bits of gristle and skin, and mince very fine. Season 
with salt, pepper, celery salt and lemon juice, and 
unless quite moist mix with it a little of the soup. 
Use bread which is quite short, and about two days 
old. Work the butter to a cream, that it may spread 
nicely. With a very sharp knife trim off all the crust 
and cut the loaf straight at one end. Now spread 
lightly with butter and cut the slice very thin and 
evenly. The second slice should be cut before 
spreading, turned over and buttered upon the other 
side. Now spread one of these with the chicken 
mixture, lay the two slices together and they will 
fit perfectly, and may be cut into any desired shapes. 
if aspic jelly is wanted, the chicken stock may be 
utilized in making this. A four-pound chicken will 
make about a hundred folds of the small size most 
often used, and for this number between three 
and four ordinary sized loaves of bread will be 
required. 

Lettuce folds are excellent also, but must be eaten 
soon after being prepared, or the lettuce loses its crisp 
freshness. In making these it is well to cut and 
shape them before spreading. When spread with 
the creamed butter, lay a small lettuce leaf which has 
been lightly spread with mayonnaise dressing be- 
tween the two halves of the fold. Should the lettuce 
extend a trifle beyond the edges, it is no objection, 


but the bread should be shaped just as carefully as 
though the lettuce were not to be used. 

Moulded ices and frozen creams are supplied by 
caterers for these occasions. They are served in 
small white fluted paper cups, are stamped or 
moulded on top to represent a flower, and are so well 
frozen as to be very convenient to handle. 

In midsummer an evening féte may be made very 
delightful. The grounds are brilliantly illuminated, 
the trees hung with colored lanterns, and an elabo- 
rate supper is served in the house. Insome instances 
an afternoon féte terminates in a dancing party in 
the evening. At one entertainment of this descrip- 
tion the tea was served indoors at seven o'clock. 
On returning to the grounds an hour later the guests 
found a wonderful transformation had taken place. 
Strong lights had heen placed at different points, 
Chinese lanterns hung from the trees and a large 
platform was in place for dancing. The orchestra 
gave a brief open-air concert and then the dancing 
began. This platform had in reality been in place 
throughout the afternoon, but had escaped observa- 
tion under its covering of rugs. 

A notable afternoon fete last autumn was made the 
occasion for introducing a charming young musical 
débutante. The broad piazza had been converted 
into an out-of-door drawing-room and tastefully dec- 
orated with palms, ferns and tropical looking plants. 
Soft rugs covered the floor, and numerous divans 
and cushions gave a touch of oriental luxury to the 
place. Well to the front an upright piano was sta- 
tioned; and chairs and rustic benches were conven- 
iently placed under the stately elms on the lawn 
below. Such a perfect September day as it was! 
One small circumstance only served to perturb the 
hostess, and, indeed, this threatened to become quite 
a serious annoyance. All the birds on the premises, 
apparently, had congregated in the trees before the 
piazza, and, not contented with flitting by and silently 
spying upon the proceedings (as unbidden spectators 
have been known to do), they were fairly straining 
their little throats to acquaint the guests of their 
presence. ‘To the guests who felt no responsibility 
concerning it, the music of the birds was a source of 
pleasure, but the thought uppermost in the mind of 
the hostess was: ‘What can be done to stop it? 
Miss Moore’s perfect execution will be a mere waste 
of breath in sucha din!” 

Incredible as it may seem, when the song began 
the music of the birds ceased. The selection chanced 
to be a brilliant bird song, abounding in trills and ar- 
peggios, and of most difficult vocalization. From first 
to last the feathered critics maintained a most respect- 
ful silence, then as the last note died away they caught 
the refrain and with one accord burst into a perfect 
flood of melody. Was it not a beautiful tribute? It 
is safe to prophesy that whatever laurels may be in 
store for this fair singer, she will never receive a more 
gratifying ovation than the birds tendered in their 
joyous carols that beautiful September day. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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“SPOON VITTLES.” 


Let us count our spoons.— Boswell. 


Something Concerning the Latest Popular Fancy. 


SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


£4 N the days of our childhood, a 
:2/ spoon was simply a spoon— 
no more nor less. It was gen- 
erally a teaspoon or a table- 
spoon, with a larger variety 
usually known as “big” 
spoons, and in more favored 
households the dessert spoon 
and the sugar spoon had their 
places. So far as ornamenta- 
tion was concerned, there was 
very little of it, and what little 
there was was meaningless—it simply relieved the 
utter blankness of the handle, upon which, if the 
article was “solid silver,” the owner's initials were 
rudely carved. But things have changed wonder- 
fully, i1 a good many ways, and very largely within 
the pasi few years. At the present time it would re- 
quire an expert to name all of the various sizes and 
shapes of household spoons which would be found 
in any leading silverware house, and a pocket of 
generous depth to equip the silver closet with a full 
supply, to meet all requirements and the demands 
of all occasions. Not to attempt a complete list, 
there would be found, in addition to those named 
above, salt spoons, jelly spoons, orange spoons, 
roman punch spoons, sugar sifters, chocolate spoons, 
ice cream spoons, egg spoons and bouillon spoons, 
with other varieties more or less generally met. 

But it is not alone in shapes and sizes and for 
varied uses that spoons have multiplied. The mania 
for collecting, which has become so much of an 
American trait of late, has entered the realm of 
spoons, and finds here one of its most encouraging 
fields. Postage stamps tell but a single story, and 
they are subject to the will of the post office depart- 
ments of the various governments; so with coins— 
while their possibilities are large, they are limited, 
and they are entirely outside the field of individual 
enterprise. General bric-a-brac is too indefinite ; the 
elements of beauty, of oddity, and of rarity must be 
the distinguishing traits, and these are capable of 
such endless extension that the depth of the purse 
only limits the extent of the collection. 

But in spoons! Ah, there we have the happy 
medium! This universal household utensil is sub- 
ject to no governmental restriction, while at the 
same time it is and must be a spoon—of some sort. 
There would be no excuse for the collection of an 
ordinary or an ugly spoon; consequently, and also 
naturally, the silversmith is expected to give in every 
case at leasta fine specimen of workmanship, and 
presumably an artistic production. The expense of 
a silver spoon, even if gold lined, cannot be excessive, 


since the dies once made can be depended upon to 
meet all demands, and it is by the fostering of general 
trade that the dealers and makers will reap the richest 
harvest, both financially and in reputation. But the 
best fact of all, in connection with this new study, is 
that the subjects chosen, almost without exception, 
are of such a nature as to be valuable aids to the 
intelligence of the household—a subject of which 
further mention may be made after we have noticed 
some of the more popular and valuable styles now in 
the market. At the same time, the field which is 
thus opened is so broad that there is absolutely no 
limit te the number of designs which may be put 
forth from time to time and from the various locali- 


’ ties, all adding to the general interest and the current 


fund of knowledge, at the same time that greater 
variety is provided. 

The custom of collecting spoons doubtless had its 
origin in the visits paid by our well-to-do people to 
Europe, since it has from time immemorial been the 
custom “to bring back something” in the way of 
souvenirs of the trip. Representative articles from 
the several countries visited were easy to obtain, and 
it was but a step to the fashion of getting like 
articles from different lands by way of contrast—as 
for instance, headdresses, foot wear, gloves and the 
like. Presently it was found that the various coun- 
tries indulged different patterns of spoons—that in 
England the handle terminated in a representation 
of a full-blown rose; in Scotland a thistle took 
the place of honor, the stem of the handle more or 
less representing the prickly stalk of the national 
flower; in Holland the traditional windmill is not 
only represented, but is arranged so that the slight- 
est movement of the spoon sets the fairy wheel in 
operation. These, as well as the gold-enameled me- 
mentoes from Denmark and Norway. are representa- 
tive of the countries, and stand for tie entire dom .in. 
Sull many of the European cities will be found to 
have emblematic spoons, the engraving of which is 
calculated simply to recall the single municipality. 

Not to attempt to go through the entire list, which 
would indeed be formidable, mention may be made 
of The Hague, with its universal stork, perched 
upon one leg and dear to every denizen of the city 
as the supposed emblem of good fortune, with a 
representation on the bowl of the little palace in the 
woods of popular Princess Christina, now the queen 
of Holland. The spoon of Munich will bear a repre- 
sentation of the “baby monk,” whose legendary 
history is familiar to every denizen of years of compre- 
hension, while at Nuremberg the “ goose man fount- 
ain” takes the place of popularity. Italy has a 
variety, chief in interest of which, to Americans, 
will be the Columbus spoon of Genoa, where the 
famous discoverer of the New World stands with one 
hand upon an anchor; both beautiful and appro- 
priate are the spires and turrets of the cathedral 
which marks Milan; the babies Romulus and Remus, 
tended by their mother wolf, indicating the Eternal 
City, as a matter of course; while from Florence we 
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have two superb lilies, one on the handle and the 
other on the bowl, which, as a further distinguishing 
mark, isin the form and semblance of an ancient 
Florentine coin. 

Even “little Switzerland” is not to be left out of 
consideration. The spoon of Geneva presents the 
coat-of-arms, the bird and the key, while the favorite 
Alpine flower, the eidelweiss, is frequently repre- 
sented on the delicately finished bowl. So far as 
elaborateness is concerned, however, it would seem 
that the palm must be awarded tothe Oberammergau 
production. On one portion of this spoon is repro- 
duced the famous theatre where the wonderful 
“Passion Play’” is produced, while there is alsoa 
representation of the statue which Ludwig, the insane 
king of Bavaria, presented to the village as a testi- 
monial of the pleasure he had derived from witnessing 
a presentation of the play. The statue represents 
Christ from the cross committing his mother to the 
care of his beloved disciple John. So the list might 
be extended; but here are enough to give a sug- 
gestion of the tastes of our European friends—a more 
full illustration may doubtless be found in the pos- 
session of our friends returned from a trip abroad, 
with favorable opportunities for “ collecting.” 

It is in every way probable that these cities and 
countries of the old world led in the matter of sou- 
venir spoons, and gave the fashion to our own peo- 
ple; but the lacter have proved apt and enterprising 
scholars, and can already show the people of foreign 
lands many “ points” in the matter of special designs 
for spoons. The first to see the light this side the 
water was the “ witch spoon ” of Salem, and this has 
been and still is, doubtless, one of the most popular 
designs put upon the market. It bears on the 
broad portion of the handle the traditional witch, 
the frail, bony figure, the indescribable costume and 
the inevitable broomstick being represented per- 
fectly in raised work, while the word “Salem” and 
three pins—representative of those with which the 
witches were supposed to torture their victims—take 
the remainder of the available space. 

Massachusetts is naturally rich in this sort of 
argental history ; partly because of the abundance of 
romantic events that may appropriately be thus 
perpetuated and partly, probably, on account of the 
enterprise of her dealers in putting these mementoes 
before the public. It would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to name and describe all of the souvenirs 
which have been put forth, even in this individual 
state, as new designs are constantly being made, 
some of which are never advertised or brought to 
public attention, save as they are found in the shops, 
while others are handled with the enterprise befitting 
their character. Yet it may be proper to detail some 
of the more prominent as representing historic towns 
and cities, famous events or illustrious personages. 

Plymouth and its historic Rock may properly be 
mentioned next, inasmuch as theirs is not only a 
handsome spoon, but commemorates the most im- 
portant event in Massachusetts history. At the 


same time, Plymouth gives to the public one of the 
simplest designs yet shown. Near the upper portion 
of the handle appears a very delicate representation 
of the rock, as it was at the time of the landing, and 
as it still remains, below which, in plain letters, 
appears the word “ PLtymMoutH.” Newburyport has a 
peculiar design for its spoon, being no more nor less 
than the representation of “ Lord” Timothy Dexter, 
accompanied by his dog, taking a walk, with the word 
“*Newburyport” down the handle, while the back 
displays a half-opened warming pan. As the object 
of these spoons is to lead to research, investigation, 
and the study of local history, the reader who is not 
familiar with the relations of Lord Dexter and warm- 
ing pans to the history of Newburyport may as well 
begin here to study. 

Of similar historical import, though originally put 
forth under the auspices of another state and city, 
may be mentioned the Miles Standish spoon, which 
represents that doughty settler, “ clad in doublet and 
hose, and boots of Cordovan leather,” with Damas- 
cus blade at his side and slouched hat shading his 
vision. The handle of this spoon is one of the most 
elaborate on the market, and it is naturally a good 
deal of a favorite. So is the Paul Revere, which rep- 
resents the hero of “ the midnight ride,” warning the 
Concord farmer, while the moon sinks behind the 
clouds, and the little village is dimly shown in the 
distance. The landscape runs down the handle till 
near the bowl, when the name of Boston in small 
letters modestly indicates the starting point of the 
famous journey. Lynn, also, goes back to its early 
days, in selecting a design for its souvenir, and gives 
the bent and weird figure of Moll Pitcher, leaning 
upon her cane, while the cat which was her insepa- 
rable companion purrs and fondles about her feet. 
There is another design for which Lynn is respon- 
sible, known as the Captain Kidd spoon, which bears 
a representation of Dungeon Rock, a convenient 
hiding-place near the city which was supposed to 
have been a favorite resort of the noted buccaneer. 
Springfield has its historic character in its well-known 
and dauntless Miles Morgan, the representation of 
whom is a miniature in relief of the statue which 
adorns Court Square, with the name of the city also 
prominently running down the handle. Its most 
famous industry, the national armory, gives the city a 
second design, which has also been utilized to some 
extent. A later design is the John Brown souvenir 
spoon, which has the old hero’s face on the handle, 
with the following lettering: ‘1800, John Brown, 
1859.” “John Brown of Ossawattomie,” who was 
born at Torrington, Ct., May 9, 1800, and executed 
at Charlestown, Va., December 2, 1859, was a citizen 
of Springfield from 1844 to 1849. “The Massasoit sou- 
venir spoon has the Indian chief’s head on the han- 
dle and the word “Massasoit” on the handle just 
below the head. There are several styles of fancy 
spoons with simply the word “ Springfield” in fancy 
lettering in the bowls. 

It is an odd spoon-handle which Charlestown has 
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to offer, bearing a miniature representation of the 
Bunker Hill monument, the apex of which points 
into the bowl, while the base is of necessity at the 
top of the handle. Those who have relations with 
the great university at Cambridge will be interested 
in the “ John Harvard ” spoon, which shows in relief 
a reproduction of the monument to the founder of 
Harvard college, with a facsimile of his signature. 
Another freak is the ‘* Hub” spoon, which for the 
top of the handle has a miniature hub, with a series 
of spokes radiating therefrom, while below is the 
inscription, “From the Hub.” Chelsea’s spoon 
shows a powder-horn, in memory of Winnisemmet, a 
friendly Indian and the owner of Powder-horn hill, 
which he sold to the white men for a horn of powder 
—whence the name. 

In the field of honor to literary celebrities, Massa- 
, chusetts presents three names of universal recogni- 
tion, which have been appropriately “spooned,” 
Worcester placing the face of Historian George 
Bancroft upon its souvenir, while Longfellow and 
Whittier have each been remembered in four or more 
designs. Portland, Me., was the birthplace of Long- 
fellow, though his fame is so closely associated with 
the state in which his mature life was passed, and it 
is from that city that we have the spoons—the first to 
mention being that which bears the profile medallion 
of the poet, with a monogram of his initials beneath, 
and the word “ Portland” running down the handle. 
Besides this, we have the Miles Standish spoon pre- 
viously referred to, which is also a Longfellow souve- 
nir, “the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of 
Plymouth,” and Hiawatha, both of which are elabor- 
ate and appropriate designs, very artistically and per- 
fectly executed. A newand very beautiful Longfellow 
spoon shows the residence of the subject, finely en- 
graved within the bow], while the delicately moulded 
handle is surmounted by a splendid bust of the poet. 

In the Whittier spoon, which comes from Ames- 
bury, the top of the handle is formed by a very per- 
fect bust of the Quaker poet, beneath whichona 
plain surface is a facsimile of his autograph, while 
the name of the town appears on the back of the 
handle. The Whittier Birthplace spoon represents 
perfectly the old farm house within the city limits of 
Haverhill where Whittier was born. Above the 
landscape are the words, “ Whittier’s Birthplace,” and 
beneath, “ Haverhill, Mass.” The design of the 
Residence spoon is simple, but eminently pleasing. 
The old-fashioned home in which the sweet writer’s 
closing days are passing is very perfectly repre- 
sented, with the familiar fence and trees, beneath 
which is the word “‘ Residence,” and along the handle 
the autograph. Another superb design is that of 
“The Captain’s Well,” the subject of which is treated 
in Whittier’s poem of that name, similar in general 
style to the Residence spoon, while the Moll Pitcher 
is also reckoned among the Whittier spoons, owing 
to the poet’s references to this personage. 

With the single exception of Vermont, which may 
be heard from any day, all the New England states 


have souvenir spoons. In addition tothe Longfellow 
set, Maine has a variety, most of which are to be 
credited to Portland. Among the list may be 
specially mentioned the figure of the old red obser- 
vatory, from which during many years signals for the 
guidance of the seafaring were sent forth; while 
there is alsoa Neal Dow spoon, in honor of the 
venerable apostle of prohibition. 

New Hampshire sends forth from Portsmouth a 
miniature of the Wentworth mansion, preserving the 
historical associations of the city ; and the multitude 
of travelers to whom the White Mountain region has 
become so fonda memory will be glad to take to 
their winter homes “The Old Manof the Moun- 
tains,” whose dark profile is shown in clear relief 
against the white face of the moon beyond, while 
below is a waterfall and the name of the state. 

Connecticut has as yet given to the spoon-collectors 
but a limited assortment, though in the list put forth 
are, of course, to be found the two things which are 
first brought to mind when the name of the state is 
pronounced—the Charter oak and the nutmeg. The 
former presents a very excellent picture of the 
famous oak, with the great cleft in its trunk, the 
branches being finely wrought, and brought out in 
handsome manner by the oxidizing. Above the tree 
is the legend, “ Charter Oak,” beneath it the date, 
“1687-9,” and down the remainder of the handle the 
words, “ Hartford, Conn.” The Nutmeg spoon, 
which is simply a fancy design, is one of the most 
artistically perfect yet to be met. The bowl rep- 
represents a large-sized nutmeg, from which a curv- 
ing stem ascends. The head of the handle is a con- 
tinuation of the stem, and comprises a nut in bud, 
with leaves of natural size spreading out in trefoil 
form, while a smaller bud hangs below. The only 
other Connecticut spoon reported comes from New 
London, and finds its inspiration in an old mill, 
erected in 1650, and consequently identified with the 
earliest history of the place. 

Rhode Island has its Roger Williams spoon, bear- 
ing a round bowl, upon which is pictured the land- 
ing of Williams and his reception by the Indians, 
whose lands he afterward purchased. The handle 
of this spoon is one of the most artistic modelings 
upon the market, bearing a full-length figure of the 
subject, resting upon a pedestal, which presents his 
name and the year in which he and his followers 
escaped from Salem. The Lime Rocks souvenir 
spoon shows the home of Ida Lewis—the Grace 
Darling of America—who has acquired a national 
reputation for her daring in rescuing persons from 
drowning. The Narragansett Pier spoon represents 
the famous Casino, while there is also the Old Stone 
Mill souvenir spoon. “The stones have voices and 
the walls do live,” as Mason has it. This pictures 
one of Newport’s chief attractions, supposed to have 
been built by the visiting Norsemen about the 
year 1,000. 

New York has, of course, a great variety, both from 
the opportunities of her history, and from the re- 
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sources of her artisans and the wealth of her people. 
New York city alone has now produced some twenty 
designs, and nearly every week is adding to the list. 
Not all of these are especially beautiful, but every 
one will be found of interest to those who have even 
a slight attack of the spoon craze. Several historical 
subjects have treatment, including Father Knicker- 
bocker, Anneke Jans, Rip Van Winkle and Peter 
Stuyvesant, all of these worthies being pictured in 
silver, in the customary manner. In the Saratoga 
spoon the handle is represented by a paddle, witha 
quiver of arrows rising at the back. On the blade of 
the paddle is a miniature figure of Uncas, the “ Last 
of the Mohicans,” drinking from High Rock spring 
as it originally appeared. Where the handle runs 
into the bowl is seen the turtle, which was the 
“totem” of the Mohicans. Newburgh and Glovers- 
ville are other places in the state which have exe- 
cuted very pleasing historical designs, the latter 
especially being emblematic, as well. 

Washington and its vicinity naturally give grand 
opportunities to the designer of souvenir spoons, 
many of which have been improved, and it is little 
less than wonderful to contemplate the beautiful re- 
productions of the Capitol, the President’s house, 
Mount Vernon, and similar designs which have been 
wrought out with a perfection worthy of the national 
seat of government. All of these might be described 
at length; but the reader who is interested will be 
sure to see them sooner or later, and can then enjoy 
their beauties with a sense of novelty which an in- 
different description might seriously mar. 

Here is a partial survey. Many other cities have 
souvenirs of equal interest and beauty, and it is 
scarcely extravagant to say that every day is adding 
to the list. Philadelphia has notable patterns; so 
have Virginia, Niagara Falls, New Orleans, Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco, Portland, Or., and even far- 
away Alaska. (nly a few of these can be described. 
The Christopher Columbus spoon contains the por- 
trait of Columbus, and is a reproduction of the ex- 
ceptionally fine mosaic presented by Venice to the 
city of Genoa. The ship onthe reverse of the handle 
is the Santa Maria, Columbus’s flag-ship, flying the 
admiral’s pennant. The design on the bowl repre- 
sents the shore, familiar to every one by its use upon 
our national bank-notes. The George Washington 
spoon contains the head of the Father of our Country, 
on the top of the shank, also the head of Martha 
Washington. 

Chicago has a considerable list on the market, and 
additions are being constantly made. The World’s 
Fair City souvenir spoon contains on its handle the 
bas-relief figure of Columbus, with the Western 
hemisphere as a background; also the Columbian 
Tower, to be erected onthe World’s Fair grounds 
next year, and on the bowl are Indians watching the 
approach of the fleet of discovery in 1492. The 
Chicago Lincoln spoon shows the home at Spring- 
field, with quotations from one of Lincoln’s most 
notable speeches, as well as Fort Dearborn. In the 


Phoenix souvenir spoon the top of the handle con- 
sists of the fabled “ Phcenix” rising from its ashes; 
in the background is seen the rising sun, indicating 
the dawn of anew day. The bowl of the spoon is 
artistically etched with a faithful representation of 
old Fort Dearborn, erected on the present site of 
Chicago, by order of the general government, in 
1804, and demolished in 1856. This is representative 
of the birth of the city, while the “ Phoenix” com- 
memorates that most important epoch in its his- 
tory, its partial destruction by fire, which occurred 
in 1871. These two striking and eventful features, 
so happily combined in this design, form an interest- 
ing and historical souvenir of the city. 

But there is no necessity for attempting to de- 
scribe all of the designs in detail. Enough has been 
given to show the richness and variety of subject 
which are possible, and the pleasing nature of the 
pastime which is suggested by a collection thus pre- 
senting topics of interest from all portions of the 
country. Who can imagine a dinner which could 
possibly be dull, when every member of the assem- 
blage might, by simply lifting his spoon, find a topic 
for refined conversation instantly suggested? And 
how gratifying to possess such a fund of general in- 
formation as should enable one readily to take up 
and extend what was thus brought forth, leading it 
into wider fields, and away from the small talk and 
twaddle which so often disgust and annoy, but are 
tolerated simply because the mental qualifications of 
those present do not admit of a higher and more 
pleasing range of thought ! 

Under such conditions, how fortunate the young 
housewife who may have a collection of not more than 
a dozen souvenir spoons, the facts ot interest com- 
memorated by which she will have clearly in mind. 
Here is material for opening a general conversation, 
or for the entertainment of any diffident guest, out 
of which may grow a most pleasing social hour. 
Welcome, then, to the collection, and its possibilities, 
not alone as a passing fancy, which shall amuse for 
the hour, but for the permanent good which may 
come from it, asa means of instruction and broader 
information, and an aid to a finer and more enduring 
culture. 

—Mrs. Arthur Staniley. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER. 

Every one can be got over by flattery. 

We take all things in a minor key as we grow older. 

Vanity is one of those touches of nature that make the 
world kin. 

Vanity is the motive power that moves humanity, and 
flattery greases the wheels. 

It isin our faults and failings, not in our virtues, that 
we touch one another, and find sympathy. 

Angels may be very excellent sort of folk in their way, 


but we poor mortals, in our present state, would probably 
find them precious slow company. 


—Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
VIL. 

A RECIPE Dumas is credited with having 
ieee "em said that it was the easiest thing 
“| in the world to write a book. You 
had only to seat yourself in a leather-covered chair, 
at a library table well supplied with blue paper and a 
certain kind of pen and ink, and proceed to write ; 
but before you began, before you seated yourself or 
wrote the first word, you should have given ten years 
of thought to the subject on which you intended to 
write. 
Wit AND Humor. | “I have read long and tiresome 
Se aes essays by Hazlitt and others,” 
says Haweis, “explaining the difference between wt 
and Aumor, I have lain awake at night thinking over 
the difference, and I have come to the conclusion— 
that there is none. Humor is the electric atmos- 
phere, wit is the flash. A situation provides the at- 
mospheric humor, and with the culminating point of 
it comes the flash.” 


Captain Marryat, the celebrated 
novelist, used to tell with great 
gusto this story of his early youth: ‘“‘ The first school 
I ever went to was one kept by an old dame. There 
were other boys there who were all very good boys, 
but Charlie Babbage and I were always the scamps 
of the school. He and I were forever in scrapes, and 
the old woman would place us side by side standing 
on stools in the middle of the school-room, and point 
to us as a warning to the others, and say, ‘ Look at 
those two boys! They are bad boys, and they will 
never get on in this world. Those two boys will come 
to a bad end.’ It is rather funny,” Marryat always 
concluded, “but Babbage and I are the only two in 
all the school who have ever been heard of since!” 


Two Bap Boys. 


Fancy Writinc.| Fancy writing, according to an 
editor of wide experience, is a 
grave into which hundreds of young writers are being 
buried. Fancy writing, he goes on to define as soar- 
ing away over a moonlight, or badly describing a sunset. 
Literary sunsets and moonlights, he says, are all very 
pretty, but there is just about one author in every 
fifty years who makes a reputation onthem. Writing 
of the helpful and practical sort may not receive the 
approval of the intense literary set, but the helpful 
writers are the authors of the future, whose work is 
going to be in demand. 
NEWSPAPER The pleasures, the excitements, 
— the fascinations, of newspaper 
work have been grossly exaggerated, writes Allan 
Forman. There is a glamour about that mysterious 
“ Bohemianism” which is popularly supposed to en- 
viron the life of a newspaper man which is intensely 
attractive to the average youth just out of college. 
He yearns for the free tickets to the theatres, the 
free passes on the railroads, the gay little suppers 
with pretty actresses, the midnight gatherings of brill- 


iant wits, and possibly under all this he has a feeling 
that he has something to tell the public. But unless 
this latter feeling is stronger than all the rest, he 
would do better to get a position behind the ribbon 
counter or go to hoeing corn. To be a successful 
journalist a man must have a “call” to the profes- 
sion, as the clergyman would term it, and it must not 
be a weak, uncertain, hesitating “call,” born of con- 
ceit and a desire for notoriety, but a strong, unmis- 
takable command of tastes and talents. 


“CuiLp WorsHip”| What may figuratively be de- 
IN scribed as “child worship,” ob- 
LITERATURE. | serves an English critic, is a 
“cult” of modern growth. Until Shakespeare ideal- 
ized Prince Arthur and the luckless baby princes mur- 
dered in the Tower, poets were too busy with their 
lady loves, or else with allegory or theological con- 
troversy, to sing of the glamour of little golden heads 
and the soft patter of tiny feet, and for many centu- 
ries Shakespeare’s example was but scantily followed. 
As to the earlier novelists, they were too high-flown 
or too sentimental to trouble their fertile imagina- 
tions with the creation of dream-children. Boys and 
girls too young to make love had no charms for Sterne 
and Richardson, for Smollett or Fielding. Later, 
Miss Edgeworth and rare Jane Austen showed that 
they were spinsters in this one respect. Charlotte 
Bronté libeled childhood in each of her brilliant 
books ;. with rare exceptions, she saw only the seamy 
side of child-life. But the children were bounteously 
avenged for their former neglectful treatment at the 
hands of early storytellers. It is only necessary to 
name Dickens, and what a host of little faces rise on 
the mental horizon. Thackeray, perhaps, has fewer 
memorable children than Dickens, but with what ex- 
quisite tenderness does he write of the neglected 
little son of sinful Becky, and how marvelous is his 
picture of Amelia, waking to life and love again after 
her great sorrow, “to clasp a little boy, as beautiful 
as a cherub, with George’s eyes.” Only one woman, 
or perhaps two, have ever approached Dickens and 
Thackeray when they wrote of children, but eyen 
they never surpassed the matchless creations of 
George Eliot, in “ Silas Marner” and “The Mill on 
the Floss.” 
LITERARY QUERIES First—Who wrote the following 
No. 5. lines in praise of salad, in what cen- 
| tury did he live, and what was he? 


“Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat ! 
’Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat ; 

Back to the world he’d turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl.” 


Second—Who was the author of “ The Ingoldsby Leg- 
ends”’? What were they? 

Third—W hat famous literary partnership was formed 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century? How long 
did it continue ? 

Fourth—What was the most marked characteristic of 
American literature during the Revolutionary period ? 

Fifth—Who was “ Jonathan Oldstyle”? 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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DECORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIFS—LINEN— HAMMOCK AND SOFA PIL- 
LOWS—DECORATING OLD FURNITURE— BAGS FOR USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES—PAPER FLOWERS—ROYAL BATTEN- 
BERG LACE—LINEN CROCHETED LAcCE—WAX FLowgrs-—CLay 
MODELING—DRAWN WoORK—DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


ART NOVELTIES. 

VERY now and then one is surprised at 
finding what convenient and dainty de- 
vices can be manufactured out of the most 
commonplace materials, when clever fin- 
gers are guided by an inventive brain. A 

pretty and very convenient device which has the charm 
of absolute novelty, is made out of the little boxes 
in which druggists put up their powders. They are 
little white boxes which slide in and out of their 
covers, and measure an inch in height and about 
two inches in width and three in length. They are 
to hold various little conveniences of hooks and eyes, 
tapes, buttons, safety-pins, and other little trifles 
which are apt to be pushed out of place in a crowded 
workbasket. 

On the front of the box which is to hold the but- 
tons, a sample button is sewed, which serves the 
double purpose of making a little handle by which to 
pull out the miniature drawer, and indicates its con- 
tents. Upon the front of the other drawers is sewed 
a hook and eye, a bit of tape, or whatever else may 
be in the drawer. 

A few of the above mentioned articles are then put 
in their respective boxes, and the boxes are fastened 
together with a broad ribbon of any desired shade, 
which is finished by a large bow on the top of the 
boxes. A pretty way to arrange the boxes is to fasten 
them in two rows, three or four in height, thus mak- 
ing a miniature bureau, which will look as if it had 
been made of celluloid. 

The boxes should be securely fastened first with 
string before the ribbon is tied about them. This 
would be a particularly acceptable addition to the be- 
longings of a guest chamber. 

Embroidered covers for books are a very popular 
fancy just now. Fora serviceable cover that can be 
put to hard use, and be readily slipped off and washed, 
a gray linen cover, embroidered with washable silk, is 
just the thing. A very wide field for the gratification 
of individual fancy is thus afforded, for the embroidery 
may consist of initials outlined in graceful, waving 
letters, of a conventional design, or of a small spray 
of flowers. 

If one is clever with her brush, and does not care 
to wash the cover: when it shall be soiled, the gray 
linen makes an admirable fabric upon which to paint, 
and a cluster of apple blossoms, painted from nature, 
or a spray of wild roses, is a charming decoration. 

A very elaborate and beautiful cover can be made 
of chamois, either the natural color of the skin, or 
tinted, as it may now be procured. One of the cut- 
work patterns should be used, and buttonholed with 
gold silk, and then the rest cut away. A satin lining, 


the color of the silk used in the embroidery, should 
be placed beneath this embroidery. 

For those who like to expend an unlimited amount 
of work, the old-fashioned covers for missals may be 
copied, covered with minute stitches, set with delicate 
precision. These covers are well worth the work, and 
are bound ata regular bookbinder’s, when completed. 
The almost incalculable amount of work upon them, 
puts them out of the reach of any except those who 
have plenty of leisure time upon their hands. 

One of the most perfectly satisfactory scarfs, be- 
cause making a beautiful appearance with very little 
work, is made out of scrim and ribbon. The illus- 
tration indicates the manner in which this scarf is 
made so plainly that a description is almost un- 
necessary. 


Hb 


SCARF OF SCRIM AND RIBBON. 


The materials used in the scarf shown in the illus- 
tration, are a yard of scrim, of an open pattern, and a 
yard each of light blue and old rose satin ribbon- 
Half a dozen skeins each of rope silk, of the same 
shade of light blue and old rose as the ribbon, and a 
dozen tassels of each shade, complete the list of 
materials. 

The ribbon should be the width of the plain part-of 
the scrim, and should be basted down so that it comes 
just to the edges of the open-work part. The old rose 
ribbon is then brier-stitched down with the blue rope 
silk, and the blue ribbon with the old rose silk. 


~Another row of brier stitching is worked down each 


of the narrow strips of plain scrim, that intervene be- 
tween the narrow and the wide strips of open work. 
The clusters of three threads that are separated 
from each other in the narrow row of open work, are 
decorated with over-and-over stitches of old rose and 
pale blue silk alternately. The ends of the scarf are 
turned up and hemmed, and the tassels sewed on, 
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with the colors alternating. The scarf was caught 
up in the middle with a bow of ribbon made of the 
two shades of ribbon. The ribbon used in the bow 


MANTEL SCARF. 


was not included in the two yards mentioned in the 
list of materials. The sides of the scarf are also 
hemmed and finished with a row of brier stitching. 
Another very pretty scarf, which is one of the latest 
novelties in the way of mantel or easel scarfs, is of 
pongee or silk, with the ends decorated with crocheted 


| 


REMINDER POCKETS. 


wheels. This scarf is very pretty made of orange 
silk, with the wheels crocheted of the same color, but 
an equally pretty, and more serviceable one is made 
of cream pongee with the wheels crocheted of un- 
bleached linen thread, No. 70. 


A yard and a half of the pongee eihaie a very good 
length for the scarf, and after the wheels are crocheted, 
they should be securely stitched upon the pongee, and 
then the pongee should be cut away from beneath 
them. Only the upper half of the wheels should be 
stitched down, and the part of the wheels that forms 
the lower edge of the scarf should be finished with a 
fringe made of the linen thread, cut into lengths, and 
drawn through the stitches in the bottom of the wheels 
and knotted there. 

At one end of the tidy there is only a straight row 
of wheels, but at the other end the wheels are more 
elaborately arranged. ‘The lower row has seven 
wheels, the next row above has six wheels, and the 
upper row has but three, arranged so that it forms the 
top of a pyramid of wheels. The illustration will show 
the arrangement of the wheels better than any de- 
scription can indicate it. 

A pretty little contrivance to hang in a sitting-room, 
or any place where it will be convenient to consult 
for a list of one’s engagements, is made of a large 
card of heavy, rough cardboard, either tinted or cream- 
colored, according to one’s taste, with six smaller 
cards fastened upon it, as in the illustration, and a 
bow of ribbon at the top to hang it up. The days of 
the week are painted upon the front of these little 
cards, and they are decorated with large pansies, 
painted either in oil or water colors. The little cards 
are held in their place by tiny bows of ribbon. Cards 
of invitation may be slipped into these little pockets, 
or any other reminder of engagements for the differ- 
ent days of the week. It is not only a convenience 
but a very pretty addition to the belongings of a room. 

—Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 
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“SOME DAY.” 


I had an old mammy who, when things went wrong, 
Would look up cheerily and say, 

‘*Now, nebber min’, honey; jes lebe ’em alone; 
Dey is sure to come right some day!” 

When the rain down-poured, while the sky overhead 
Wore its dingiest mantle of gray, 

’Twas “ Honey, doan’ min’ er little bit er cloud, 
The sun am boun’ ter shine some day!” 


As the years went by, and the dreams of my youth, 
Repining, I'd see slip away ; 

** Now, chile,’’ she would say, “‘ worry mitey poor he’p; 
As you fin’ for yo’self some day!” 


When came trouble and grief, and the whole earth seemed 
Enveloped in doubt and dismay, 

’Twas, “ My chile, jest abide for de Master’s time ; 
He show you de wharcfore some day!” 


When the messenger came, and her white soul fled 
From its poor black body of clay, 

She whispered, ‘‘ Honey, hold to de Master’s hand, 
He lead you to Heaben some day.”’ 


And I think this world were a far better place 
Tf we all would adopt mammy’s way, 
And look from a present of harrowing ills, 
To the good that is coming ‘‘ some day.” 
—Adelaide Preston. 
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AMATEOR ENTERTAINMENTS.—IX. 


A CINDERELLA TEA—A LEMON LUNCH—THE CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A CINDERELLA TEA. 
“ Her little feet stole in and out, 
Like mice, beneath her petticoat.” 


en slipper in one corner, and 
a witch’s pointed hat and 
broomstick in the other. The 
parlors were a blaze of light, 
yellow wax candles being 
placed in every advantageous 
\\ position. The hostess, wel- 
icoming her guests to this 
unique and brilliant enter- 
tainment in the character of 
Cinderella, after her transfor- 
mation by the Fairy God- 
mother, was arrayed in a pale 
yellow crepe de chine robe, over 
a deep yellow satin petticoat, 
and wore a pair of richly em- 
broidered yellow Turkish slippers. The mantel was 
banked with smilax, ferns and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums and dahlias, while the grate below was filled 
in with a mirror, wreathed with the same bright flow- 
ers, set in evergreen and ivy. 

The dining-room was a “symphony in yellow.” 
From the glittering chandelier, with gaslight flashing 
through yellow shades, starting from a huge bow of 
yellow ribbon were suspended to each corner of the 
square table beneath, long scarfs of yellow tulle, 
fastened with bows of ribbon the same shade, and 
knots of chrysanthemums and China asters. The 
tablecloth was of yellow damask, with a lace-like 
pattern in white, with flowers scattered over it, and 
one in each of the amber-tinted finger bowls. 

The dishes were of white and gold, and tea was 
made and drawn from a shining brass swinging 
kettle of “ye olden time.” The fresh rolled sand- 
wiches were pierced with a tiny, narrow, yellow rib- 
bon, tied in a dainty bow on the top; and the salads, 
with creamy yellow mayonnaise dressing, were gar- 
nished with lemon and “granulated eggs,” made by 
putting the hard-boiled yolks through the fruit sieve. 
The lemon ice was of a rich yellow tint, and served 
in slender goblets, each delicate stem tied with a yel- 
low ribbon, and was accompanied by orange baskets 
of whipped cream and orange jelly. 

At the plate of each guest was a tiny glass slipper, 
containing a dainty bouquet of choice autumn flow- 
ers, to be carried away as a souvenir of the occasion. 

After the delicious repast had been disposed of, the 
guests gathered. about the crowning novelty of the 
affair, a large and handsomely decorated yellow 
pumpkin, which rested on a prettily draped side 
table by itself. This was filled with tiny candy mice, 


and each lady was presented with a pair of these as 
a souvenir to take home, each pair being tied to- 
gether with narrow yellow ribbon. The lady with the 
smallest foot was privileged to lift the lid of the 
pumpkin and distribute the favors, finding as her 
reward in the bottom, for herself, a pair of handsome 
yellow Turkish slippers, as a prize. 

Before the supper march was played, each lady had 
been requested to occupy Cinderella’s stool—covered 
with yellow plush—long enough to have her foot 
measured, which was done by a deft maid in guise of 
the Fairy Godmother, and also, during the feast, ar- 
ranged the contents of the pumpkin for after distri- 
bution. To carry this part of the conceit through 
properly, the hostess should have several pairs of 
slippers, of different sizes, on hand, and be able to 
decide promptly in case there are several Cinderellas 
wearing the same sized shoe, which shall be the 
lucky one, and it is quite necessary to have the meas- 
uring done, as, if there is any one thing a woman can 
be mistaken about it is the size of her foot. 


A LEMON LUNCH. 


The distinctive feature of this entertainment is that 
each guest shall bring with her a lemon, and at the 
desert the lemons shall be cut and the seeds counted, 
the lady guessing nearest the whole number to re- 
ceive a prize, and the one the farthest from the 
mark to receive a ‘“ compensation” or “ Booby 
prize.” The decorations for this lunch should be of 
lemon color, and the dishes should correspond. 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
“ My only books 
Were woman's looks.” 

Turn we now from the fashionable fads of color 
and decoration to something more “literary” in 
tone. In the Circulating Library, the motto of which 
explains itself, many quaint and happy conceits can 
be introduced, in addition to the list given, and any 
rules which will add to the general interest might be 
adopted. Those for the entertainment described 
were as follows: 

“ Books loaned fifteen minutes, ten cents.” 

“ A fine of ten cents will be charged for books not 
returned at the expiration of the given time.” 

How many fines were paid as a recompense for the 
charming society of some of the lovely and animated 
“books,” this deponent saith not. Among the most 
interesting volumes represented were : : 

No. 23. “ The Century.” Mrs. Z.—Dressed in an 
old-fashioned large plaid silk, white crepe shawl, and 
a Shaker bonnet, with white veil. 

No. 4. “Lake Champlain and its Shores.” Miss 
D.—Blue dress, decorated with views of the lake and 
mountains; blue velvet band for head and belt, 
decorated with shells. 

No. 2. ‘Madonna of the Tub.” Miss M., witha 
suggestive costume—a miniature red tub for a head- 
dress, and red dress, trimmed with clothespins, small 
wringer, washboard, line and hanger. 
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No. 60. “The Prioress,” a perfect nun’s costume. 

No. 32. “Queen of Hearts,” black dress, decorated 
with cards, with fan to correspond. 

No. 26. ‘Under the Lilacs.” Mrs. P.—Leghorn 
hat, trimmed with a wreath of white and purple lilacs ; 
a dress of pale heliotrope silk, with bunches of white 
lilacs. 

No. 13. “ The Golden Butterfly,” white dress with 
butterfly decorations. 

All the costumes were beautiful and appropriate, 
and gave abundant scope for originality and pictur- 
esqueness, 

LIST OF BOOKS. 
1. Lalla Rookh. 21. Red asa Rose. 
2. Madonna of the Tub. 22. The First Reader. 
3. Pinkand White Tyranny. 23. The Century. 
4. Lake Champlain and its 24. A Penniless Orphan. 
Shores. 25. Snow Bound. 
26 


5. Opening of the Chestnut 26. Under the Lilacs. 

Burr. 27. The Bowof Orange Rib- 
6. The Prioress. bon. 
7. A Star and a Heart. 28. Vol. I. The Innocents 
S. “es.” Abroad. 
g. Fern Leaves. 29. Vol. II. The Innocents 
10. Flowers from Here and Abroad. 

There. 30. A Bunch of Violets. 
11. Kitchen Companion. 31. Letters to the Joneses. 
12. Undine. 2. Queen of Hearts. 
13. The Golden Butterfly. 33. Stray Pearls. 
14. The Rose in Bloom. 34. Les Miserables. 
15. Fair to See. 35. The Wandering Jew. 
16. In Silk Attire. 36. The Black Dwarf, 


17. The Woman in White. 37. Hypatia. 

18. Not Like Other Girls. 38. The Anglomaniacs. 

19. Golden Bells. 39. Lorna Doone. 

20. The Daisy Chain. 40. The Vicar of Wakefield. 
—Tsabella Laning Candee. 


Origina: in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
DON'T WORRY. 

There are times and seasons in every life, 
Not excepting a favored few, 

When not to worry over the strife 
Is the hardest thing to do. 

When all things seem so dark and drear 
We fear they may darker be, 

Forgetting to trust and not to fear, 
Though we cannot the future see. 


Each life has its good to be thankful for. 
We must trust we may always find 

Some happiness surely, less or more, 
Some peace for troubled mind. 

Let us try the good in our minds to fit, 
Passing over the ills in a hurry, 

For when we really think of it, 
What good ever comes of worry ? 


We must bear our trials cheerfully, 
Not burden our world with sorrow 
Because we are anxious, and fearfully 
¢ Are looking for trouble to borrow. 
Look into the future with hopeful heart, 
Keep a watch for the silver lining, 
And the cloud of trouble will surely part, 
lf we trust instead of repining. 


—Elizabeth Betts. 
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KNIVES OR FORKS. 

“* * * Shoot folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise.”’ 
CONNECTION of the Four 
Hundred (rumor circulates 
the tale) purposes to devote 
all his energies next season, 
and all his immense influ- 
ence, to bringing back the 
old-fashioned use of the 
table knife. It can easily 
be imagined what agitation 
the report causes among us 
of the country districts who, 
after a deal of trouble, are 
only just arrived at a toler- 
ably graceful handling of 
our forks. In my own family no such consternation 
has prevailed since the word came tliat Xerxes was 
bridging the Hellespont. I am in great haste to hear 
how the news is affecting the household of my friend 
Theophrastus. Theophrastus is a young man who 
steps well along with the van of civilization, and who 
strives to keep his nearest and dearest by his side in 
the line. But it must be admitted that his dearest 
papa drags back. The old gentleman is dreadfully 
unprogressive and old-fashioned. If his will were 
law, Solomon’s saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun would become a painful reality. It makes 
him almost ill that Providence has arranged for a 
new day every twenty-four hours. Do not imagine 
these sarcastic remarks to be mine. They were 
forced from Theophrastus in a moment of exaspera- 
tion at his parent’s perverseness. I, myself, indeed, 
have remonstrated with my friend. “Do you not 
remember,” I said, “the elderly noble in the “ Wilhelm 
Tell” of Schiller, who longed to die because the men 
and the customs of his youth had passed away? Your 
father is an old man, and there are for him precious 
memories connected with- these old usages. He 
clings to them for their associations with the past.” 
But the heart of Theophrastus softens not. 

“Bah!!!” says he, in an exclamatory tone. ‘“ Ro- 
mance and sentiment! Stuff and nonsense! It’s 
pure inertia.” 

Now, the moment I heard of this matter of the 
knife I flew to my friend. Here is your opportunity. 
Your father has always been great spoons on knives. 
He will gladly accept them. You declare him to be 
inertia incarnate. By. means of the knife you can 
precipitate him upon an eternal and irrevocable prog- 
ress. The knife blade will be as a bat,” I playfully 
added, “to project this ball of inertia into space.” 
My friend groaned, “ No, I was wrong,” he replied; 
“it is not inertia, it is pare contradictoriness. A 
thousand times, it is true, he has denounced the fork 
and praised the knife. But now we shall see asudden 
change of front, and that change will be accompanied 
by no blush.” 

I pity Theophrastus, truly, to have a father so ob- 
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stinate and inconsistent. I fear, however, that ab- 
sorbed in pain at his father’s unblushing inconsistency 
he will neglect to blush for his own. It is a foregone 
conclusion that he, himself, will adopt the knife, if it 
is coming in on the tide. A thousand times has he 
scoffed at its clumsiness, but now I can fancy what 
he will say: that its beautiful Doric simplicity is grate- 
ful to the taste after the frivolous Corinthian curves 
of the fork. Certainly he is sure to find a good reason 
for the adoption of the knife, if that be possible. /s 
it possible? What is the reason of the proposed 
change? Is it a political measure? Ah, it means 
peace even to the knife with Germany. Artful old 
Uncle Sam is trying to win the young kaiser bya 
delicate compliment to William’s strange German 
‘prejudices. If we can thus avoid enlarging our navy, 
by all means let us have peace. Let us sheathe our 
swords and swallow our knives. 
* * * * 

As I was exhorting Theophrastus to patience with 
his fatherI said: “ Itis the way with all elderly people 
to love old fashions. Now, there is your grandmother, 
should she abandon the use of the knife, taught her 
by her parents, would she not feel herself to be, in 
a manner, untrue to them, and would not the fork, at 
every meal, pitch up, as it were, a fresh barrier be- 
tween her and her memories? I was making, in 
fact, an eloquent and touching excuse for the old 
lady, when Theophrastus cruelly cut me. off: “My 
grandmother doesn’t eat with her knife.” I might 
have known it. No woman would ever open so 
fatal a door of suspicion upon her age. And, in- 
deed, no woman ever allows herself to fall behind 
the times. It was not a girl but a boy who lagged 
in the rear of the Pied Piper’s train. Woman is 
the most pertect of optimists. To her, every inno- 
vation is divinely inspired and every step is a step 
in advance. 

A woman who doesn’t regard custom may at once 
be put down as of unsound mind, or, still worse, 
as of strong mind. No sweeping assertion can, in 
this or in any direction, be made of men, they being 
much more highly individualized than polypides 
and women. 

An acquaintance of mine does, indeed, seek to clas- 
sify men in all things according to their politics. “A 
Tory,” he says, “is a Tory everywhere, and a Whig a 
Whig.” But facts hardly bear out this generalization. 
A radical may be conservative when it comes to 
fashion, just to rest himself. If he wishes to maintain 
throughout a consistent reputation for optimism and 
hopefulness and belief in the progress of the race, 
then he does of adopt new fashions, but seeks some 
plausible ground of evasion. This old, liberal farmer, 
has resisted the fork for thirty years; not that he has 
anything against it, but “Everybody ate with his 
knife when I was young.” As one should say: “ Do 
not expect me to play the piano. The jewsharp was 
the popular musical instrument in my youth, and it 
was that I learned to manipulate,” —an explanation not 
to be refused. Really, it must be very hard for a man 


of mature years, be he liberal or conservative, to be 
called upon to take up a new custom; he, a conscious 
sovereign, to bend his neck to another’s decree—to 
give up his independence, his originality, to become 
a mere ape-like imitator! He clings to the old cus. 
toms and forgets that Ze was not the originator of 
them more than of the new. Or, perhaps, he fancies 
them to be a part of the primal nature of things. Or, 
perhaps, he knows this at jeast, that the generation 
he follows are now on the other side of the partition, 
so that the world does not observe him to be follow- 
ing, but looks upon him as original, independent and 
self-sufficing. 

—Josephine Fish. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHAT A FELLER THINKS—AN’ DOES, 


In the magic of the mornin’, 
When there’s vigor in the air, 
An’ a feller needs no warnin’ 
Fer his fodder ter prepare ; 
When the sun hes done ets risin’, 
An’ a feller’s risen too, 
Et es really quite surprisin’ 
What a feller thinks he'll do. 


Before breakfast, when a-washin’ 
An’ a wipin’ han’s an’ face, 

He jest thinks he’ll do a slashin’ 
Lot of work about the place; 

Dig the weeds from out the taters, 
Hoe the patch of beans an’ corn, 

Kill the slugs off the termaters; 
*Fore they blow the dinner horn. 


An’ he thinks thet after dinner 
He will rake the clover hay, 
He is sech an agiie spinner 
Et’ll be ter him but play; 
An’ then, ef he should get through et, 
Es he really thinks he will,— 
’Twon’t take very long ter do et,— 
He will go ter town an’ mill. 


But the air gits ruther sultry, 
E’en before et’s nine o’clock, 
An’ the sunshine extry ultry, 
ilot ernough ter melt a rock; 
An’ a feller wilts et weedin’ 
An’ the hoein’ of the corn; 
An’ he’s in the shade a-readin’ 
’Fore et’s noon es sure’s yer born. 


An’ then, es he tries the rakin’ 
After dinner, of the hay ; 

Then he says, * Et’s better makin’, 
Most too green ter rake ter-day.” 

An’ he hitches up old Dolly 
Ter the wagon with a will, 

An’, with wife, ’er cousin Molly, 
Off he goes ter town an’ mill. 


So, ye see, et ain’t the thinkin’ 
Thet alone completes the work ; 
Et es brav’ry ’ithout shrinkin’, 
Et es courage ’ithout sherk. 
f a feller flies from under 
The refulgent rays of sun, 
Do ye think he ought ter wonder 
Thet the labor esn’t done? 


—Edward Vincent. 
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QUAKER HOUSEKEEPING. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

A QUAKER HOUSEHOLD OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
-JOUR grandmother and mine. 
Mine, as I recall her, at about 
oJ the age of fifty, with her eleven 

| children, either by her own fire- 
side, or settled within a short 
distance from her in homes of 
their own, was a pattern for 
any wife and mother, either of 
her time or ours. Wife she 
was of one belonging to the 
society of Friends or Quakers, 
and believed earnestly in their 
doctrines and discipline, particularly in the “ bringing 
up of her children in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord—in plainness of speech, behavior and apparel— 
and in keeping them unspotted from the world.” 

Her figure was slight and very erect, giving little or 
no indication of the bearing of those eleven children ; 
her face and complexion fair to look upon ; her man- 
ner hospitable and gracious. Her dress was a Quaker 
dress, always a plain colored stuff for afternoon, with 
a fresh book-muslin kerchief under the light drab silk 
shawl, a spotless white apron, and a cap of sheer 
muslin that never showed a wrinkle, and hardly a 
stitch. She lived to be nearly ninety years of age, 
and wore to the last caps of her own making, with the 
daintiest of stitches. All those things that required 
clear starching were done by herself or her daughters 
in a manner known to but few of her descendants. 

She looked well to the ways of her household in all 
its details, and neatness and order were terms fully 
understood by all thereto belonging. Every day in 
the week had its allotted work ; but there was always 
time for all to go to the house of worship on the first 
day of the week, and to the mid-week service on fifth 
day morning, Grandfather left his business, as did his 
sons, also, to spend the time appointed for silent wait- 
ing on Him from whom cometh all good things. It 
was no small amount of work in those days to accom- 
plish the sewing needed for such a family, but it was 
all done in the house, the tailoress coming in regularly 
at stated seasons to make all the clothing worn by 
the father and sons. 

No such opportunities existed then as now to save 
a mother’s time and thought. The materia] was to 
be purchased, at the best advantage, from a very lim- 
ited variety. The shirts all made by hand, with the 
finest possible stitching and sewing. The under 
clothing made of flannel, and all the seams daintily 
feather-stitched. The linen, some of it of my grand- 
mother’s spinning, kept in perfect order, both by the 
care given to its washing, bleaching and ironing, and 
by the perfection of darning any places that might 
need it. There were stockings, also, to knit for all, 
and mittens and comforters, for the boys must slide 
down hill and go skating, and the girls, even then as 


now, wished to be where the boys were. And when 
the sliding and the skating were over, there was some- 
times corn to pop, nuts to crack, and an occasional 
candy frolic, at which the neighbors’ children would 
assist, while the older ones always had a basket of 
pieces of old coats, pants, dresses, and so on, from 
which to cut strips for rag carpets, such as we of better 
days have copied in making similar use of our cast-off 
silk dresses. If there was too much hilarity with the 
young people, the caution from grandfather, who was 
a man of few words fitly spoken, of “Too much noise 
there, boys ; too much noise!” was sufficient for that 
one evening at least. If the boys did not behave 
well in meeting, or even out of it, (for have not boys 
always been boys, and born to disobedience,) the 
remark made by grandfather, “Francis, go to thy 
room and remain until I come to thee,” gave Francis, 
as well as others, the impression that the advice of 
Solomon, as regards the training of children, was not 
disregarded in the family, and I well remember the 
question often asked me when I was inclined to be 
giddy of ** What would thy grandmother say?” would 
sometimes cause me to pause and consider. 

And then the cooking—all done in the huge old fire- 
place or the brick oven, and having ataste and flavor 
of its own. Whoof us does not recall the taste of our 
grandmother’s cookies and gingerbread as being some- 
thing unlike and beyond anything we ever had else- 
where? Were there ever such finely flavored dough- 
nuts as hung in the pail over the stairway, or were 
stowed away for us in the stone jar, when we went into 
pass our seventh-day afternoons, and were allowed to 
go into the garret and explore its treasures? Who 
nowadays makes such Indian puddings as were then 
made and baked in the house oven, coming out so 
richly red in color, and melting in one’s mouth with 
their jellied whey? The rule for the pudding was as 
follows : 


Indian Pudding. 

Scald one quart of milk, and gradually stir in one pint of 
Indian meal, cooking it slowly and thoroughly. Then add 
to it, after it is taken from the fire, one cup of molasses 
and a little salt,and a cup of finely chopped beef suet. 
When it is partly cooled, stir in a quart of cold milk. 
Butter a deep dish thoroughly, and bake slowly two or 
three hours. 


What beef or poultry tastes as that did roasted 
in open oven before a good hickory fire? I also 
have a time table for the roasting of meats, which isa 
good rule for nowadays: 


To Roast Meets. 
HOURS MINUTES. 


Tenpoundsofbeel, ....... 8 45 
Leg of veal, 2 30 
Loin of veal, ; 2 
Fifteen-pound turkey, 2 45 
Ten-pound turkey, 2 


Chickens, if young and tender, bane 45 
Chickens, if large, 

Eight pounds of pork (apare rb) 
Twelve pounds of ham, . 
Eight-pound leg of mutton, 
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To Boil Meats. 


45 
Young chickens, .....-+.-: 45 
Ten-pound turkey, .. 2 30 
Ham, moderately boiled, much better, 3 30 


Then there was ihe: making nil the baking of the 
mince pies for the winter, the putting up of the beef 
and pork, the making of the sausages, the trying of 
the lard, and making the candles; also the gathering 
and drying of the herbs which had been grown in the 
garden and the preserving and pickling from fruits 
and vegetables raised in the large garden adjoining 
the house. I cannot resist the temptation to quote 
here a stanza or two from Florence Percy’s “ Grand- 
mother’s Garden:” 

Grandmother’s garden was fair to see, 
Gorgeous with old-time plants and blooms 
All too common and cheap to be 
Grown in modern parterres or rooms. 
Old traditional herbs and flowers, 
Some for pleasure and some for need, 
Gifted haply with wondrous powers, 
Bud or petal, or bark or seed. 
All old fashions of leaf and root 
Were there cherished for show or use. 
Currant bushes with cherished fruit, 
Red as garnets and full of juice ; 
Tiger-lilies with beaded stalks, 
Balm and bain and bitter rue, 
Gay nasturtiums and four-o’-clocks— 
Grandmother’s garden was fair to view. 
Rich syringas, all honey sweet, 
Twin carnations of tenderest pink; 
Bluebells spite of noonday heat, 
Holding dew for the birds to drink. 
Marjoram, hyssop and caraway 
Damask roses and mignonette— 
Ah! sometimes at this distant day, 
I can fancy I smell them yet. 


True they had not the advantages in my grand- 
mother’s time we are blessed with; but were not 
their lives more tranquil and peaceful? Dancing 
was a thing not to be tolerated; but all were not 
Quakers, and even Quakers had some among them 
with an ear for music, and feet that could and 
would keep time thereto. One careful mother ques- 
tioned one of her sons as to how his stockings had 
such big holes in them. He could not tell, or chose 
not to, but said, ‘‘ Why, mother, don’t thee think it 
must be the crickets?” A winsome creature near by 
could have told the reason, had she cared to, but it 
would have cost her a devoted admirer. So Barney’s 
stockings continued to wear out fast; but it was not 
long before the mending was done by younger hands. 

The books of the day were few, comparatively, and 
novel-reading found no favor in the eyes of parents ; 
but for all that the children tired of Barclay’s Works, 
Pilgrims Progress, Young’s Night Thoughts. Piety 
Promoted, Life of George Foy and Margaret his Wife, 
Rose and Emily, and such others that they were 
allowed to read, and would oftentimes avail them- 
selves of opportunities for such light literature as 


came within their reach; but grandfather’s announced 
determination to put such forbidden works immedi- 
ately under the forestick, caused great care to be 
exercised. 

In one of my visits to my great grandfather’s garret 
I found a book of fiction I so much desired to peruse 
that I was allowed by a maiden aunt to take it home. 
My father saw how deeply interested I was in it, 
asked where I obtained it, and if it was “a novel.” 
I looked at the cover and replied, it is so and so, giv- 
ing the name of the book. “It does not say novel.” 
“ Very well, thee knows what will become of any such 
books thee may bring into this house.” I must con- 
fess I have since read many a novel, but I often 
think of the deception I was guilty of. 

But for all these stolen chances at dancing and 
novel-reading, and other forbidden amusements, these 
eleven children showed in after years the result of 
their careful] training, and all lived to mature and 
even advanced years, becoming useful, worthy mem- 
bers of society in the station in life in which it pleased 
God to call them. The news of the day was long in 
reaching them. The books of the time were compar- 
atively few. Their ships were long in making their 
voyages, and letters long in reaching their destina- 
tion and rates of postage very high, but at quarterly 
and monthly meeting time, when friends journeyed 
to and fro through the land, they could take letters 
and messages to one another, or even carry a pillow- 
case full of doughnuts or goodies to an absent child 
or friend. One aged Friend [| recall who was very 
fond of sending trifles to his friends, particularly to 
the sisters in the church. On one occasion, when a 
dear friend had been making quite an extended visit, 
very satisfactorily to Friend’s families, and was about 
to return to her home with a clear certificate as to 
acceptable sojourn among Friends, this Friend spoken 
of approached her to bid her farewell, and asked, per- 
haps tremblingly, “ Could she take a trifle to Phcebe 
on her return?” The reply was, “ Yes, I think I 
might find room for a small parcel.” Still holding 
both her hands tenderly in his, as was his wont 
whenever opportunity offered, and saying he hoped 
it might not inconvenience her in the least, he be- 
stowed upon either cheek a loving kiss for Phcebe, 
but as he was always known to be an admirer of fair 
sisters, it was thought he did not mean all for Phebe; 
but he usually made the best of his opportunities in 
that particular, showing that such like spirit of man- 
liness was not strictly confined to wordly people in 
the time of my grandmother. 

—Rachel Macy. 


CoMEs a day will bring its own sufficient store, 
When, forgetting how to borrow, 

I, from God, shall be a giver evermore ; 
To-morrow, dear, to-morrow. 


After one delicious trance is overslept, 

I shall wake forgetting sorrow; 
I shall smile to think how weakly once I wept; 
To-morrow, yes to-morrow.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
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HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 


Tea, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


VII.—COFFEE; Asa Beverage. 


N all the realm of food 
and drink, is there any- 
thing more delightful, 
more refreshing, more in- 
vigorating, than a perfect 
cup of coffee? How the 
gentle influence spreads 
from the thirsty palate, 
in a moment, as it were, 
reaching and permeating 
every weary muscle, and 
bringing, first that sense 
of grateful soothing and 
composure, so like the 
magic film of oil upon wind-swept waters, followed 
by that renewed strength and cheer, the brightening 
of hope, the freshened energy of body and mind and 
heart! 

But it is by no means everything bearing the name 
of coffee to which these words of praise belong. 
What wretched stuff, and how utterly unfit for the 
human stomach, is four-fifths, and probably much 
more than that, of the concoctions furnished by lunch 
counters, restaurants, and like establishments! A 
gentlemen writing upon this subject recently told so 
many truths, and in such a free and impressive 
manner, that some of his observations may properly 
be quoted here. “It may be avery sweeping re- 
mark,” he says, “ but the chances are that in the 365 
cups of coffee aman may have to take in a year’s 
travel, 364 of them are bad, and that the single really 
good cup is the result of an accident. The fault lies 
for the most part in the wholesale manufacture of the 
coffee by those who provide the beverage by the 
hundreds of cups. It may be supposable that in 
some cases an inferior bean is purchased, or that it 
is badly prepared, but the fault lies generally in the 
wholesale preparation. You can’t keep coffee as 
you would bean soup. It is just one of those things 
which will not allow itself to be rewarmed. There is 
a fleeting, evanescent aroma about coffee which is 
as volatile as the bouquet of a French wine. Keepit 
even at a moderately low temperature, and let it stay 
there long enough, and you have a strong, acrid fluid, 
which is flat and stale as ditch water. There isa 
certain parsimonious habit which hotel, refreshment, 
and restaurant keepers incline to, and that is to be 
as sparing as possible in their use of the prime ma- 
terial. Wonderful are the machines invented for 
coffee manufacture, lustrous with burnished boilers, 
scintillating with nickel-plating, with steam gauges, 
all guaranteed to make unlimited numbers of gallons 
of some kind of tawny-colored fluid from a minimum 
quantity of ground coffee. Such apparatus would 
be admirable were the restaurant or refreshment- 
stand keeper in the extract business and a draught of 
logwood the object he had in view. Coffee, to be 


potable, to be worth the ten or twenty-five cents paid 
for it by the public, should not be made by the gallon, 
unless it is all to be used up at once. Coffee asa 
decoction manufactured for consumption, kept dur- 
ing two or more hours, is good at the extreme limit 
only during three-quarters of the first hour of its ex- 
istence. Of course, it is troublesome to make coffee 
in small quantities to meet the demand, but to have 
things at their best, pains must be taken, and people 
who take pains always meet their just reward.” 

However, we are not treating so much the interests 
of the traveler as of the home, and it is time to give 
some definite instructions how to produce the de- 
sirable article for the family table. In this respect, 
as in many others, there are diversities of detail, 
some of which will be presented, so that the critical 
housewife who seeks for improvement may test nu- 
merous things, holding fast to that which best pleases 
herself and her family. Here are the instructions of 
a very successful maker of the beverage, who never 
failed to elicit commendation for the quality of her 
coffee: “In the first place, the bean itself must be 
good. Inthe second place, do not buy the cofiee 
ground, but keep a mill and grind it yourself, never 
grinding more than you are abouttouse. If the 
coffeepot has been but away damp, scald it out and 
dry it over the fire. For each person use one table- 
spoonful of the ground coffee. Throwin an eggshell 
which has been washed and put away for this pur- 
pose. Next pour over the coffee and shell as many 
cups of boiling water as there are persons to make 
coffee for. If you wish some extra cups, extra coffee 
and water must be added. Close the lid tight, and 
with a bit of clean old toweling or tablecloth or nap- 
kin, stop up the spout. Set the coffeepot back on 
stove or range for ten minutes, then bring on to the 
hot coals and boil up briskly. Open the lid and with 
a spoon scrape the coffee down into the coffeepot, 
add one tablespoonful of cold water, cover again 
closely, and set far back where it will not boil, but 
will keep hot. Into a teacup put one teaspoonful of 
condensed milk, and through a strainer fill up the 
cup with coffee. Stir well. There is no mystery nor 
complication about making good coffee. Keep in 
mind four things, namely, use two parts of Java and 
one Mocha. Grind your own coffee, and grind it 
coarse. After coffee has boiled up well, do not keep 
it boiling. Use cream or condensed milk, or the 
regular milk, which has first been boiled.” 

Generally speaking, the quality of coffee is suffi- 
ciently improved by the use of a filter to well repay 
the slight extra trouble of using one. The simplest 
application of the principle comes with the use of a 
small muslin bag in which the ground coffee is placed, 
the mouth of the bag being closed by a string; but 
this is not so satisfactory a way as to have a muslin 
filter fitting into the pot, and instantly removable. 

The following isa very good way to make one: 
First, have made a tin ring, three-fourths of an inch 
deep, to fit the top of the coffeepot. The ring should 
have perforations, one-half inch apart, by means of 
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which the muslin filter is attached. This filter is 
a bag, made of medium-weight muslin sloping to a 
point. It should be at least four inchesdeep. Atter 
sewing it firmly to the ring, put fresh, ground coffee 
into the bag and pour boiling water over it, using the 
same amount of both water and coffee as when not 
using the bag. Do not use water that has been 
standing around, or that has boiled before, as it is 
stale, and to make good tea or coffee, fresh water 
should be boiled on a quick fire. 

For those who use an egg, the following recipe 
which comes from Miss Parloa, and can be relied 
upon, as readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING well know, 
gives the most approved method of procedure: 
“Heat one cupful of coffee, ground rather coarse. 
Put it into a coffee-pot and add an egg. Stir well 
and adda quart of boiling water. Place over the 
fire and stir until the coffee boils up. Now stir the 
coffee and egg down, shut down the cover and set 
the pot where its contents will only simmer during 
the next five minutes. Then add a gill of cold water. 
Leave on the side of the stove a few minutes, strain 
into a hot pot and serve at once.” 

“But doesn’t something depend on the style of 
the coffeepot?” a friend asks. Certainly; some are 
more convenient to use than others, but apart from 
that there is little difference in the result. There 
are “tricks in all trades,” to quote an old adage; 
and it isa manifest advantage to those who make 
and sell different patterns of coffeepots, if the pur- 
chasing public can be led to believe that certain ex- 
pensive goods (on which the dealer’s profit is large) 
possess mysterious and inexplicable qualities which 
manifest themselves in the quality of the beverage. 
The unquestioning confidence of the Celtic house- 
holder, who, on being informed that a certain mod- 
ern kitchen range would save half the fuel bill for 
the year, promptly declared that he would take two 
ranges and save the whole of it, as that would be 
cheaper in the end, finds pretty nearly a counter- 
part in the housewife who supposes that any style of 
coffeepot can or will bring forth from the coffee bean 
strength or quality which is not there to be produced ; 
while as to flavor, the finest which the writer ever de- 
lighted in quaffing was made in a soldier’s tin cup, 
overan open blaze of brushwood, among the deso- 
lated fields of Virginia. Nor is it correct to say that 
the physical condition of the participant, and the 
keenness of his appetite, gave the zest. Made at 
the moment of consumption, from a good quality of 
the pure berry, boiled for exactly that limited time 
which careful experiment had shown to give the 
best results, and with an exact quantity of coffee to 
the quart of water, our soldier could depend upon 
the product, and with entire confidence invite his 
visiting friend to “take a sup.” 

“Still, cannot better results be got from an im- 
proved coffeepot?”’ my friend asks, and the unhesi- 
tating reply must be in the affirmative, so far as con- 
venience to the user is concerned. My soldier 
friend used to drop his mixed coffee and sugar, in 


about equal proportions, into the boiling water, just 
at the moment when the first bubbles rolled up the 
side of the cup, and after it had boiled for the ex- 
act fraction of a minute which had come to be ap- 
proved, added a few spoonfuls of cold water from 
his canteen, to “dothe settling.” The custom of 
the housewife, generally speaking, is to put the dry 
coffee into the pot, and pour on the boiling water. 
There are numerous convenient devices which are 
intended to properly immerse the ground berry in the 
water, allowing it to remain as long as may be neces- 
sary to extract the strength and flavor, when the 
grounds can be removed, leaving the liquid pure and 
clear. Any of these are commendable, and will be 
found satisfactory in use. 

A very neat arrangement for making coffee for 
camping parties, at the table in case of a cozy lunch, 
or at any time or place where it is not desired or is 
impracticable to have a fire, is the so-called “* Russian 
coffeepot ’"—something of an anomaly, by the way, 
in that it is named for a people who scarcely use the 
beverage at all—but it may have been invented as a 
convenient means of making what little is used by 
the subjects of the Czar. This coffeepot consists of 
an oval copper vessel suspended over an alcohol 
lamp. In the center of this oval there is a compart- 
ment which holds just coffee enough to make one 
cup or five cups, according to the capacity of the pot. 
In the lower part there is a compartment that holds 
just the amount of water needed. This is put in 
cold, the alcohol lamp is lighted, and as soon as the 
water begins to boil the oval is reversed and the 
water percolates through the coffee. It cannot fail 
to make a cup of good coffee, providing the coffee is 
good, and has been properly ground. 

As to coffeecups, the average men and women, 
using the beverage of moderate strength and in 
generous quantity, will doubtless adhere to those 
which are of adequate capacity; but the tendency in 
fashionable circles is toward a steady decrease in 
size of the coffeecup, to offset which there is a cor- 
responding increase of strength of the beverage. 
The standard coffeespoon is about half the size of 
the teaspoon, and everything in connection is being 
concentrated, even the lumps of loaf sugar being cut 
to correspond. Ina recent issue of the New York 
Times, a writer says, “ Some of the cups are so small 
that one light swallow drains them, and it would 
take a strong set of nerves to stand much more of 
the concentrated essence of the berry, which, is 
café noir as now furnished.” Comment is hardly 
necessary. 

The substitutions and adulterations which are 
practiced in the coffee trade are numerous, though 
they are not generally dangerous to the health, being 
simply cheats and impositions. While it is probably 
true that not one pound in ten of what is sold in this 
country as Mocha is such in reality, it is still a good 
quality of coffee—the best in fact which can be ob- 
tained—and it is argued by the dealer who makes 
the substitution that if the consumer cannot tell the 
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difference, the cheat is not very great. The addi- 
tional profit of two or three cents a pound on what 
is thus sold also does something to help the dealer’s 
conscience over any little difficulty it may encounter 
in the transaction. 

Rye is used to a large extent as an adulterant, not 
only in the ground coffee which is put up in pack- 
ages, but as well in making an imitation coffee bean, 
which is composed of about a third pure coffee. Rye 
itself is not by any means deleterious, and has often 
been commended and used as a substitute for the 
real berry, being both cheap and healthful. Pease 
and beans are not so satisfactory, while some of the 
cheats which are sent forth are ridiculous illustrations 
of the extent to which ingenuity may be carried in 
the way of deception. A bogus coffee berry, which 
has been extensively sold, consists simply of a sort 
of dough, compacted by hydraulic pressure and 
moulded in a machine to an exact resemblance of the 
real article, being colored by a process in which 
paris green is employed. This can be sold for six to 
eight cents a pound to the retailer, whose profit is, of 
course, excessive, even while he may undersell his 
neighbor who deals in the genuine article. Another 
bogus berry is made from the ordinary white bean, split 
and moulded by ingenious machinery. A certain 
“pure ground coffee” was found, by getting the 
salesman’s confidence, to be composed of nothing 
but ground cocoanut shells, steeped in coffee essence 
and dried. The shells cost nothing, and as the ex- 
pense of preparation was trifling, there was, of course, 
“a handsome thing for a young man of enterprise.” 
Chicory, the principal adulterant, must be reserved 
for treatment in a future paper. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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Now for golden-tinted showers, 
Bosky dells and leafy bowers, 
Wildwoods starred with vivid beauty, 
Hedges steeped in subtle balm ; 
Day-dawns breaking into splendor 
From a sky serene and tender, 
Stirring hill and dale and woodland 
From the night’s seductive calm. 


Hear the echoes blithely ringing 
From the nooks where, gayly singing, 
All the happy-hearted birdies 

Wake to melody and bliss ; 
While pale roses, shyly blushing, 
Drooping woodbine, redly flushing, 
And the lily, white and slender, 

Bend to meet Aurora’s kiss. 


Oh, the rosy-wingéd hours! 
Oh, the star-light and the flowers ! 
Days of radiance and fragrance, 

Nights of silver-fretted skies, 
Every moment is a blessing, 
Every breeze a soft caressing, 
Every breath a sip of nectar, 

And the earth a Paradise! 

—Claudia Tharin. 
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ANGEL FOOD, WITH VARIATIONS. 
A FouNDATION RECIPE ON WHICH A HALF-DozEN OTHER 

RECIPES ARE BUILDED. 

NDEED, it is wholly without irrev- 
erence that I paraphrase the sa- 
cred words, and say, “To her who 
thinks much, much shall be made 
known.” But in the exigencies of 
western life—sometimes a good 
fifty miles from a lemon—a woman 
of ordinary intelligence manipu- 
lates her materials, mentally and 
practically, that they may meet the 
approval and conduce to the health 

of those whose well-being is identical with her own. 
I, who speak from both study and experience, have 
no fault to find with modern cookbooks. In them, 
however, there is frequently this small stumbling- 
block: the writers fail to realize the inability of 
many women, who do not live in large cities, to pro- 
cure the ingredients—at least one of the ingredients— 
requisite. I would suggest that each recipe should 
be followed by a brief explanation of the variations 
possible, of the substitutes permissible, of the dishes 
which could be evolved from the same recipe, and 
which, if not exactly the same, would be similar in 
appearance and taste. You may say, “ Such instruc- 
tions would be superfluous for experienced house- 
keepers.” That is true; but cookbooks, as a rule, 
are not intended for experienced housekeepers. 

The women who have most need of written and ex- 
plicit information are not those who have in their 
heads, and at their finger-tips, knowledge of the best 
methods and the best results. A wife on a Kansas. 
farm or a Colorado ranch is frequently desirous of 
serving a certain savory dish of dainty dessert. She 
foregoes its preparation for lack of one ingredient 
mentioned in the recipe. It may be contemptibly 
common. Perhaps its substitute would prove satis- 
factory. And the substitute she possesses; but the 
talent for cooking, which is adaptive as well as in- 
ventive, not every woman can boast. 

We will suppose charlotte russe is the dessert in 
question. Light, stale sponge cake or lady’s-fingers. 
are at hand; cream is procurable; flavoring and 
sugar are readily te be had; but—gelatine! The 
cookbook demands gelatine. She has it not; she 
cannot procure it, and she is not aware that it is un- 
necessary. Gelatine is most useful; in many in- 
stances it is indispensable, but charlotte russe is. 
better made without it, if you have cream that has 
been twenty-four hours rising on the milk. Cream 
that has been only about twelve hours rising requires 
gelatine. Cream that has been twenty-four hours 
rising does not. The latter will whip solid, and it 
will be free from the faint, gluey taste of gelatine, 
that is obnoxious to super-fastidious palates. 

Or—guess again! We wish to give our favored 
guest chicken salad. “ Nothing easier,” you say, “in 


the country.” Very true, as far as the chicken is. 
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concerned. But celery! If the time is fall or early 
winter, and if the mistress has been forheaded and 
forehanded, and has sown, watered and blanched her 
own celery, the dish is an accomplished fact; but if 
the time is spring or early summer, and if, into the 
nearest town celery is shipped but twice yearly—at 
Thanksgiving and at Christmas—then it is the ques- 
tion becomes a serious one. But if she knows that 
the firm, white heart of a head of cabbage, cut to re- 
semble celery, and well flavored—seasoned, rather,— 
with celery salt, will, (with the aid of a good dressing, 
of course,) deceive the most critical of visitors, the 
knowledge must bring relief. 

Or take acity hostess. She wishes to make chicken 
salad. She has the crisp, white celery, the piquant 
dressing, the parsley and lemon for effective garnish- 
ing; but chickens are scarce and high-priced. Let 
her try veal. Simmer a chunky piece, cut from loin, 
shoulder or leg, twenty minutes to the pound; then 
cut (do not chop) precisely as you would chicken. 

But to prolong this subject is to write indefinitely. 
The commendable subterfuges are legion. You may 
make delicious lemon pies without the aid of an egg. 
You may turn ordinary liver and bacon into mock 
olives, a dish distinctive as acceptable. And with a 
pinch of mushroom powder added, the mushrooms 
that sell for fifteen cents a can will do quite as well 
in patties as those that retail at thirty-five cents. 

I hold that one has to be born a musician or a cook, 
as well as a poet. Music, cookery and the art of 
verse-making may, however, be accquired with some 
degree of success. A bright old-world woman, edu- 
cated at Continental convents, when I was a child I 
have heard remark, “ You play, or you don’t play.” 
Often since have I thought of it, and said, “ You 
cook, or you don’t cook!” 

The dignity of culinary skill should never be ques- 
tioned, as it is not infrequently. 

“Bread!” exclaimed a pretty young city bride, 
who visited at my house while on her wedding trip. 
“Oh, I’d never learn to make that; it is so common. 
But I’d love ‘to be able to make nice cake /” There 
was no reply possible. She would not have under- 
stood—just then. I am sure she has since realized 
that one of a woman’s highest accomplishments is 
the ability to 

‘‘Make home, and sweet white bread.” 


I dined with a young married couple one day ten 
years ago. They were not well off, as the world com- 
prehends that expression. He, however, had a good 
education, talents that would not be allowed to lie 
dormant, and unflagging industry. She was very 
pretty, and she knew how to cook. Both possessed 
warm and generous hearts. I remember that he re- 
marked, “After my wife’s sweet disposition there is 
nothing I am so proud of as her bread.” She grew 
rosy with pleasure at the tribute. They are com- 
paratively wealthy now. Sometimes I wonder if he 
may not thank his wife’s light bread for much of the 
health that has given him energy to work with the 
enthusiasm and persistence he has displayed. 


While there are many things country women envy 
their city sisters, there are some the latter must envy 
them. Chief among the latter must be mentioned 
fresh eggs and cream. Although, indeed, unless you 
own a cow, the latter it is almost impossible to pro- 
cure in a small western town. Provided you find 
any one willing to sell it to you, it will, nine times out 
of ten, prove little better than rich milk. Indeed, I 
would like to have a dollar for every rustic domestic 
whom I have initiated into the delicious mystery of 
whipped cream. They have opened their eyes as if I 
was a wizard ; stared, tasted and declared they never 
supposed cream would make anything but dwfter / 

To return to our eggs. I will take it for granted 
you can get them fresh and cheap, as you ought at 
this season ; and that you have cream skimmed from 
milk that has stood in the pans twenty-four hours. 

Now for Angel Food. “Ah,” you say, “that is old! 
Everybody knows how to make that.” That is so; 
but the helpful hints here recorded are concerning 
the possible variations of Angel Food. How many 
women make it, unless in a brick-shaped cake? After 
the regular formula herewith appended for the benefit 
of the few uninitiated, are half a dozen original, tested 
and delicious variations on the old standard favorite : 

ANGEL FOOD. 

Angel Banana Cake, Angel Almond Cake, 

Angel Peach Cake, Angel Pineapple Russe, 

Angel Surprise Cake, Angel Custards. 

The foundation recipe for all is as follows: 

FOUNDATION FOR ANGEL FOOD. 

Whites of eleven eggs, which have been kept in a 
cool place, on ice if possible, for a couple of hours. 
before beating. 

One tumblerful and a half of pulverized sugar. 
Granulated will do if the former is not procurable. 

Three-fourths tumblerful of flour. 

One level teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 

One teaspoonful of extract of lemon, almond or 
vanilla. 

Here are a few precautions not mentioned in cook- 
books, which, being respected, prove the “ trifles that 
make perfection ” : 

First—Get all ingredients conveniently together 
before beginning. Sift flour four times with the 
cream of tartarin it. I adda pinch of salt. The old 
recipes say: “Beat the whites to a stiff froth on a 
large platter.” Butan egg beater, of course, does the 
work nowadays much quicker and better. Suppos- 
ing your eggs have been beaten not only till they will 
not run, but till you can cut an unclosing cleft in them 
with a knife, now add quickly, but gently, the sugar; 
in the same manner the flour; lastly, the flavoring. 

Second—Don’t, as you would for pound cake, be- 
stow a final vigorous beating. Simply mix in sugar, 
flour and flavoring with a gentle, fing motion, and 
no more than is absolutely necessary of even that. 
Then you need not fear having Angel Food that is 
tough or sticky. 

Third—Have your oven very cool; much cooler 
than for bread. The cake, if cooked in a brick, 
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should not be done in less than forty minutes; and 
do not open the door of the oven to look in for fifteen 
minutes after you have submitted your cake to its 
mercies. Do not forget, just after you have poured 
the batter in the pan, to sift sugar lightly over the top. 
Angel Banana Cake. 

For this, pour your batter in three jelly or White Moun- 
tain cake pans. Bake as you would any ordinary layer 
cake, but in a slower oven. When cold, remove from 
pans. Spread lowest layer with whipped, sweetened and 
flavored cream ; cover this with a layer of sliced bananas ; 
put on another cake; repeat the cream and bananas; then 
top these with the third and last layer, and completely 
mask all with the whipped cream. In serving, cut sharply 
down in wedge-shaped pieces. 

Angel Peach Cake 

is made in precisely the same way, except that sliced 
fresh peaches are used instead of bananas. Canned 
peaches, drained from sirup, will also answer the purpose. 
Ange! Almond Cake. 

Blanch one pound of almonds. Unless you wish it very 
rich, half a pound will be sufficient. The blanching pro- 
cess consists of removing the shells and immersing the 
nuts for a minute or two in boiling water; pour this off, 
dash cold water on, then the brown skins will readily rub 
off. Cut in small pieces and mix with the cream. Re- 
serve some for the uppermost layer, where they must be 
thrust whole and upright in the whipped cream. 

Angel Surprise Cake 

Bake your Angel Food batter in a round, brick-shaped 
or oval pan. Do not attempt to remove from the pan till 
cold, then loosen the edges, and very gently reverse; then 
turn right side up. With a sharp knife cut off the top, 
about half an inch in thickness. Cut around the lower 
crust, within about a fourth of an inch of the crust, till all 
the soft and snowy interior is removed. Then, if you use 
wine, dash the inner walls with sherry, or whisky and 
water. But it is very good without either. Now take 
your pint of thick and ice-cold cream, and whip till it is 
stiff—but not buttery. Add a teaspoonful of any pre- 
ferred flavoring; pour into the cake, and replace the lid. 
When, after dinner, the dessert on a napkined dish, with- 
a twist of smilax half around it, or a scattering of carna 
tions about it, is placed before you, your guest will be sur- 
prised to receive, instead of a slice of cake (which is all it 
appears to be), a dessert that is novel as delightful. The 
possibilities of this dish will suggest themselves to any 
woman of taste and adaptability. For instance, you may 
mix with your cream candied cherries, pounded maca- 
roons, blanched and chopped almonds, fresh or canned 
fruit, (drained, of course, from juice,) or even squares of 
firm, tart, bright-colored jelly. 

Angel Pineapple Russe. 

This dessert is delicious as elaborate, and unknown 
as delicious. The Angel Food batter is baked in a drip- 
ping pan. When quite cold, remove and cut in strips to 
suit your mould. A two-quart melon mould is preferable. 
Line the mould completely with the strips, then whip 
solid one pint of thick,coldcream. Setcreamonice. Dis- 
solve half a package of gelatine in half a cupful of cold 
water. When well softened, add equal quantity of boiling 
water. Strain, and when cold, but not actually stiff, whip 
only sufficiently to blend with your cream. When all 
are firm, add a canful of grated pineapple and the juice of 
alemon. If you use fresh pineapple, you will require a 


heaping pint, and half a poundof sugar. With the canned 
pineapple (the grated) you require little if any sugar. Itis 
a matterof taste. Turn all into your lined mould, and set 
away to harden. When very cold, reverse on a long or 
oval dish, pile whipped cream in a border around the base, 
and dot all with cubes of candied pineapple. 

Angel Custards. 

Bake the Angel Food batter in muffin-pans or muffin- 
rings. When could, cut off the tops and remove deftly the 
inside. Have ready a boiled custard, made of five eggs to 
four cupfuls of milk, one heaping cupful of sugar, and one 
teaspoonful of flavoring. Fill each cup with the mixture, 
and replace the lid. Ifdesired more fanciful, these could 
be masked with icing, and a candied cherry put on the 
top of each. 


So much for a few variations of Angel Food. 
—Kate M Cleary. 
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THE HARBOR BAR. 
Oh, black the east with night! 
The lighthouse glimmers far, 
And white the surf that breaks 
Along the harbor bar. 


The tired boats crawl home, 
The oars so heavy are, 

When, lo! a light is flashed 
Across the harbor bar. 


It is some lamp of home, 
Like angel-lighted star, 
That cheers each fisher crew 
Withvut the harbor bar. 


Now spring the weary oars, 
The tardy boats they jar, 

And soon like arrows shoot 
Across the harbor bar. 


God grant that when death’s night 
Is thickening near and far, 

All souls that seek a port, 
Yet fear the harbor bar, 


May see some lamp of Home, 
Some softly shining star, 
A guide to Rest and Love 


Beyond the harbor bar. 
—Edward A, Rand. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A HISTORIO KETTLE. 

A lady residing at Tribes Hill, N. Y., is in pos- 
session of a massive copper teakettle which dates 
back to the days of the Revolution and has an inter- 
esting history. It then belonged to Adam Fonda, 
whose father was tomahawked during Sir John John- 
son’s raid, in 1780, his house being burned at the same 
time. Adam Fonda lived on the banks of the Caya- 
dutta, and his house was also burned. One of the 
Tories who was engaged in this vandalism saw in this 
house a teakettle which was too good to be destroyed, 
and he took it and filled it with butter which had just 
been churned. He then hid it under the Cayadutta 
bridge, expecting to return that way, but he never 
came back for it, and not long afterward some children 
playing under the bridge discovered it. This kettle 
was the only article saved from the house. 
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THE FAMILY MEDICINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he 
finds best of, is the best physic to preserve health.—Bacon, 


VI.—SUGGESTIONS FOR NURSES. 


N continuing to talk about the 
sick-room and what ought and 
ought not to be done there, 
remarks will be addressed 
principally to nurses, using 
the term in its wider and more 
general sense. Of course, 
those who have been trained 
in the modern science of car- 
ing for the sick do not need 
any suggestions which a 
“ Mother,” no matter how ex- 
tended her experience, might 
give them. But there are, as 

has already been suggested, multitudes who suddenly 
find themselves called upon to care for the sick, with 
at best but an indefinite comprehension of what they 
can or should do. It is to these, more especially, that 
the following suggestions are addressed. 

In the first place, it is the duty of the nurse not 
only to care for the patient, but as well to take care 
of herself. How often we hear, especially in rural 
communities, where “help” of the right kind is 
scarce and prejudices too often very strong, remarks 
something like this: ‘Mother (or father, brother, 
sister, child, or more distant friend, as the case may 
be,) was sick for so many weeks, and I took care of 
her day and night; I did not have my clothes off dur- 
ing that time, and did not sleep any day more than 
two or three hours.” Such devotion does the highest 
credit to the heart of the person who exhibits it, but 
it must be insisted that, except in very rare cases, it 
is wholly unnecessary, and is an injustice to the act- 
ing nurse, while not a real kindness to the invalid. 
How often it happens that persons thus weakened 
either contract disease to which they may have been 
exposed, or subject themselves to such a severe 
nervous strain that the after effects are felt for years 
and it may be for life. 

A case in point may be cited by way of illustra 
tion. Making a hurried call upon a sick friend who 
lived at a distance, the writer found a case of this 
kind. The family consisted of simply a father and 
mother, a son and a daughter, both of the children 
being something over twenty years of age. The 
mother had been sick for weeks with a lingering dis- 
ease which promised to terminate fatally. The daugh 
ter, a not over strong young woman, had cared for 
her during all of the time, practically day and night, 
doing also the work of the house, with but little assist- 
ance from the child of a neighbor and from the father 
and son at such moments as they could spare. But 
it was the busy season on the farm, “ the men folks ” 
had “more than four men ought to do,” to use the 
father’s words ; they could not afford to hire help for 


the farm, and the daughter would never have con- 
sented that any other than her own hands should 
care for the mother. 

The invalid had unconsciously come to share in 
the latterfeeling. ‘‘ Nobody but Bessie can take care 
of me,” she said. “No better girl ever lived, and she 
knows just what to do for me.” It was apparent, 
however, that in a very short time the daughter would 
fall by the way, unless a change was made, and im- 
mediate investigation was begun to determine what 
change of programme could be made to give the 
heroic nurse that rest which she must have, while the 
invalid should suffer no neglect. Neithér the father 
nor the son was “handy about sick folks,” to use 
their homely phrase, but it had been their custom for 
some time to remain with the sufferer for two or three 
hours after “the evening’s chores” had been dis- 
posed of. During this time the daughter slept ; but 
she was awakened when they were ready to retire, 
and through the remainder of the night and during 
all of the day she kept her ceaseless vigils, and at- 
tended to the cooking and the other work of the 
house. 

The neighbor’s child was a bright girl of thirteen, 
and both the child and her parents were willing that 
she should do anything possible to aid the afflicted 
family. Inquiry showed that the sick woman was 
more comfortable during the afternoon than in any 
other portion of the twenty-four hours, though this 
would hardly be the usual experience. Conversation 
with the child showed her to possess the necessary 
qualities, and relying upon the prestige which high 
respect for the writer’s city experience had given, a 
pronunciamento was.at once issued. Watching her 
opportunity she said to the daughter: 

“As you well know, you must have more rest, or 
you will break down entirely, and your mother be left 
with no one to care for her. I have thought the mat- 
ter over very carefully, and have fixed upon a plan 
which will secure what is needed, and will enable you 
to get the sleep which is indispensable. Cora is a 
bright girl, and her best efforts are at your service. 
As soon as dinner is out of the way, therefore, say 
about two o’clock, which will leave ample time to at- 
tend to making your mother comfortable, you will go 
to bed, and leave Cora to mind the house and the 
sick woman. If you are needed, you will be called— 
remember that; otherwise you are to sleep till nine 
or ten o’clock in the evening. That will be six or 
seven hours of sound sleep for you each day, and tliat 
will answer. Cora will put over the tea, when the 
time comes, and spread the table. There is always 
plenty of food, and if the men cannot help them- 
selves with this provision—let them go without! You 
will be called at ten o’clock, refreshed and prepared 
to do your work without danger of physical or 
mental ruin.” 

It looked for a time as though there was to be 
rebellion, both from mother and daughter; but when 
Cora raised one of the wan hands of the sufferer, 
pressed it to her lips, and said, with pathetic earnest- 
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ness, “ Why, Mrs. Brown, I now that I can take good 
care of you for a few hours each day, and I shall be 
so glad if I am allowed to,” the invalid withdrew her 
objection. The physician called about this time, and 
heartily seconded the wish of the visitor, so that the 
noble-hearted daughter finally consented to take 
thought for herself. The plan, as I was afterward 
informed, worked admirably. Not only did Cora 
prove quite skillful as a nurse for the sick woman, 
winning her gratitude, as well as the commendation 
of all who saw her womanly work ; but Bessie gradu- 
ally regained her strength, so that she was able to 
care for the invalid for many additional weeks and to 
bear with fortitude the final parting from her dear- 
est friend. 

This experience is thus presented in detail, that it 
may suggest to others means for securing respite in 
similar cases, and that the lesson may be taught that 
kindness to one should not be carried to such an un- 
reasonable extent as to become a positive injury to 
another. ‘Ihe application in each individual instance 
must be governed by circumstances. 

Everything about the sick-room should be done 
with the most exact care. This is especially true in 
regard to the administering of medicines, whether 
prescribed by a physician, or otherwise. No mother 
should ever give to a child, no nurse should ever ad- 
minister to a patient, any medicine whatever without 
knowing beyond any possible question that she is 
administering just that which it is- her intention to 
give. To save the momentary trouble of striking a 
light, more lives have been sacrificed by getting hold 
of the wrong bottle, or in some kindred way, than the 
world will ever know. Just here it may not be amiss 
to condemn the habit which some persons have of 
putting everything contained in bottles in a common 
receptacle or corner. Beside asimple cough mixture, 
or some infantile preparation, in similar bottles, may 
be placed some powerful poison, liable to be taken 
down and administered by mistake, especially in a 
moment of excitement on the part of a person suffer- 
ing intense bodily pain, or alarmed over the sudden 
illness of some member of the family. All this may 
be prevented by making it an invariable rule that all 
powerful or poisonous drugs and medicines shall be 
kept where they can by no possibility be taken fora 
simpler preparation. 

In many cases it is the practice of physicians to 
leave two or more prescriptions, or to compound the 
medicines themselves, perhaps using two or three 
cups or tumblers which are exactly alike. Certain 
peculiarities are explained, the directions as to the 
administering are given verbally, and possibly hur- 
riedly, and the doctor has gone. A moment later the 
dazed nurse stands before the array of medicines, 
quite uncertain which is to be administered at the 
next stroke of the clock, and of which ove teaspoonful 
is to be.given, with /wo from the other on the succeed- 
ing hour. Make everything certain, in all such cases. 
Pencil and paper are cheap; they are at hand in 
every home; how little of time and trouble it requires 


to make a simple memorandum which shall remove 
all necessity of doubt—all possibility of mistake. 
Another thing which ought to be heeded in the same 
general direction is that no one should administer 
medicine who is not cognizant of its peculiarities, ex- 
cept under careful instructions from a physician. To 
indiscriminately dose a child—or a grown person, 
either—with some compound whose nature is un- 
known, is a most dangerous practice ; yet many people 
do such things, as they express it, “in the hope of 
hitting the right medicine.” It is a great deal better 
and safer, and frequently less expensive, to send for 
a doctor. 

Another suggestion to the begiuner in caring for 
the sick is to be calm, quiet and collected at all times. 
This has before been mentioned, but it is a subject 
which will bear further treatment. Whatever is to be 
done about the sick-room should be done, as a matter 
of course, in a straightforward, methodical manner, 
with as little disturbance, noise or dust as possible. 
Some persons cannot enter a sick-room without mak- 
ing their presence a disturbing feature. They are 
naturally heavy and clumsy in their momements, but, 
impressed with the necessities of the occasion, they 
assume a demeanor so much in contrast that it an- 
noys a sensitive person more even than noise would 
do. Such awkward persons go tiptoeing across the 
floor, not infrequently stumbling and making con- 
fusion ; they are sure to strike their feet against the 
bed-frame, if there is any possibility of doing so, or to 
peer at the patient in a way to break up whatever 
nervous control the afflicted might have. The great 
requirement in connection with the apartment of the 
ill, is to be natural and quiet in movement, calm and 
cheerful in demeanor, no matter what the emotions 
of the heart may be. 

There is another variety of noise sometimes heard 
about the sick-room which is even more reprehen- 
sible. It may be the whir of a sewing machine, the 
creak of a chair, the swinging and slamming of a 
blind, the pitiful cry of an unoiled hinge, or any one 
of a thousand like annoyances, including the rustling 
of a newspaper. All such may be avoided by a little 
thought and care. While it is proper to take into the 
apartment light work, which shall occupy the spare 
moments, nothing which gives a monotonous noise— 
or any other kind, in fact—should be thought of in 
that connection. 

Another pertinent topic, which can hardly be too 
carefully considered, is.the matter of visiting the sick. 
The world is full of good people who no sooner hear 
of the illness of an acquaintance than they set forth 
on a visit of consolation and cheer—in other words, 
they go tocall on the sick. If the sickness is of such 
a nature that the invalid is simply confined to the 
house, and has reasonable possession of his powers, 
the call of a friend may give just the mental stimulus 
neéded, and do quite as much as medicine to insure a 
favorable condition. This whole matter is one of the 
most perplexing connected with the care of the sick, 
and perhaps this paper may best end by quoting the 
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sensible remarks of a friend, written for a remote 
publication. He very properly says: 

“To imagine that one who is very ill desires to 
be entertained, is altogether erroneous. All that is 
wanted is peace and quietness, to be allowed to rest 
undisturbed in that semi-stupid state in which many 
diseases, and sometimes the remedies prescribed by 
physicians,‘kindly envelop the mental consciousness 
in order to insure inertness, so that the body may 
have time to heal. And even when this is not the 
case, I have noticed, in caring for sick people, that 
it is almost impossible for a visitor to enter the room 
from the outside world, and even with the best inten- 
tions, not to say something which will excite or irri- 
tate the delicate nerves of the invalid, which may, 
perhaps, be already unstrung. At no time is there 
greater need of that indescribable quality called 
‘tact’; if the visitor draws a long face and assumes 
a grave, solemn air, the invalid is sure to think, ‘ It is 
because I am so very ill’; or should outside topics 
be discussed unreservedly, something is sure to be 
said which had much better be left unsaid. And the 
invalid, who was abnormally animated and excited 
while in the presence of the caller, will be very likely, 
after his departure, to have a period of prostration, 
which will do more harm than the visit did good. It 
is always depressing to a sick person to hear of others 
who are ill; yet how constantly do we hear visitors 
entertain them with minute and harrowing accounts 
of the illnesses which they themselves have passed 
through, or which their friends have experienced! 
They seem to think that only such topics suit the 
atmosphere of the sick-room, while in reality they of 
all others should be tabooed. The object of the visit 
should be to cheer, not to lower, the spirits of the 
invalid, who surely has enough troubles of his own 
to do that.” 

—A Mother at Home. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


COMPANIONSHIP OF THE FIELDS, 


Or oF SUMMER. 


The golden-rod flashes, while the wild asters gleam 
And nod, as I pass o’er the bridge of the stream. 

E’en cobwebs hang sparkling in a niche of the wall, 
Dew-gemmed, and fitting for fairy queen’s ball. 

O’er the wild-rose bushes the humming-bird darts, 

And back on the air a soft fragrance imparts. 

A tricksy chipmunk chuckles in frolicsome glee, 

As he pelts my head with nuts from a tree; 

Stares with his saucy black eyes, and all russet-gowned, 
Now here, now there, he is lost soon as found. 


In an instant drops down, flashes on o’er the wall, 
But ere out of sight, sends back his pert call. 

While up from the ferny brakes a little bird springs ; 
In joyous existence, rapturously sings. 

Among clover-blooms, butterflies in and out glint: 
Locusts whir, bees drone, ’mid wild peppermint. 
There’s tinkle of cow-bells in pastures near by, 

And, mellowed by distance, the hoarse village cry. 
With the singing of birds, I am up and away ; 

And praising the Giver, haii the new day. 


—C. Z. Walker. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OOCOANUT. 


How THE Fruit Grows AND How IT MAy BE USED. 


DERS of Goop HouseEKEEPING, to whom 
* the cocoanut and its uses are so familiar, 
it : may be interested in knowing something re- 
Cle koe garding the product of this monarch of nuts. 
ONS The tree, which is a species of palm, grows to 
3 the height of forty or sixty feet, which is attained 
in from five to eight years. It is a native of 
India and the South Sea Islands, but has been 
transported, either by the hand of man or the agency 
of the ocean, and is now to be met in about every 
tropical country of the globe. It is estimated that 
between three and four millions of acres are covered 
with cocoanut groves, numbering perhaps 250,000,000 
trees, each of which, at an average, yields annually 
4oo cocoanuts. In our own country, the growth of 
this tree has been confined to the coast of southern 
Florida, where the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
give a temperature suitable for the growth of the co- 
coanut, and some three or four thousand trees have 
already been planted there. It is estimated that a 
million may easily be propagated; sufficient, in fact, 
to furnish a large proportion of the home market when 
they shall have come into full bearing. 

The cultivation of the tree is simple and interesting. 
The nuts which are to be used for seed are gathered 
in heaps, either with or without protection from the 
elements, and allowed to remain until the sprout 
pushes its way through the enveloping husk. They 
are then planted from fifteen to thirty feet apart, and 
in holes about three feet in depth; in this hole the 
nut is carefully placed and is covered at‘first with ten 
or twelve inches of soil. As the sprout grows the 
hole is filled until the surface is level, after which it 
requires no further attention in this direction. The 
plant has a great affinity for the salt water of the 
ocean, and it is said that when the root breaks through 
the husk, no matter in what position it may have been 
planted, it points directly toward the sea. If the lo- 
cation is at any great distance from the seashore, a 
quantity of salt is often placed in the hole with the 
seed, in order to supply, as much as may be, the ab- 
sent saline element. 

Two shoots are sent forth almost simultaneously, 
the one which makes its way to the surface to form 
the tree, and the root which drives itself into the 
ground with almost equal energy. Indeed, the hold 
which is obtained by the root of a cocoanut tree is 
something wonderful. The tree lives in the land of 
the tornado, yet it is claimed that no tempest was 
ever yet known to uproot one of the species; the 
trunks may be, and often are, twisted asunder, and 
the life of the tree summarily ended, as it never 
sprouts again, having once been broken; but the 
root, deep buried in the earth, defies the tempest. 

In the land where the cocoanut palm grows, summer 
and winter are, of course, unknown in the sense in 
which we know them, and there is no particular sea- 
son for the maturing of its fruit; consequently at all 
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be found growing together in a happy and interesting 
combination. ‘lo develop and ripen the large num- 
ber of nuts, borne by a prolific tree, a great quantity 
of water is required, in fact, the palm itself has almost 
the power of an automatic pump. Through the center 
of the trunk runs a soft, fibrous heart or pith, which 
would seem to combine with the energy of the pump, 
the characteristics of the most perfect filterer. No 
matter where the tree may grow, whether upon the 
beach orin malarial swamps among stagnant water 
pools, the cocoanut is filled with a sparkling liquid, 
as clear as crystal and almost as cold as ice. 

The process of growth of the fruit is peculiar. At 
the base of the long, ragged leaves appears a green 
sheath, growing at first erect, but afterward bending 
downward until its contents are matured, when it 
bursts, revealing a cluster of ragged stems, upon 
which the miniature cocoanuts are already formed, 
and in something more than a year they will have be- 
come mature, ready to be gathered and marketed. 
Some methods of use of this valuable fruit may here 
be given for assistance to the young housekeeper: 
Soup. 

Grate the meat of a cocoanut very fine, and putit ina 
stewpan, with a quart of milk and such flavoring as may 
be preferred. After it has simmered for twenty-five or 
thirty minutes (it must never be allowed to boil), strain it 
and thicken with a batter made from the beaten yolks of 
two eggs, part of a cupful of milk, and sufficient ground 
rice to give the proper consistency. It should then be 
again allowed to simmer, salt and pepper being added to 
taste, after which it is ready to serve. 

Pie. 

Toa quart of milk, add eight ounces of grated cocoanut, 
three eggs thoroughly beaten, half a cupful of sugar and 
butter the size of a large egg. Mix and bakeas fora 
custard pie. 

Sauce for Above. 

To a pint of boiling milk add the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and flavoring extract to 
taste—vanilla is best. 

Baked Pudding. 

Boil a quart of milk, and pour it upon the grated pulp of 
a cocoanut, to which the milk of the nut has been added. 
Then add five beaten eggs, a cupful of sugar and half the 
amount of butter, with such flavoring as may be preferred. 
It is baked in a deep earthen dish, either with or without 
an under crust. 

Patties. 

Twelve ounces of sugar, eight of grated cocoanut, six of 
butter, the sugar and butter being beaten together and the 
cocoanut gently stirred in, adding then the beaten whites 
of five eggs, with flavor to suit. Bake in patty pans, and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar when taken from the oven. 
Sweet Drops. 

To each cupful of grated cocoanut add a tablespoonful 
of sugar and the white of an egg, beating the whole well 
together, and flavoring to taste. It should be baked fora 
few minutes only, till the outer portion is slightly colored. 
Candy. 

To the milk of a good sized cocoanut add half a pound 
of granulated sugar and a gill of water, boiling it till it 


times blossoms, green nuts and the ripened fruit, may forms a soft ball when dropped in cold water. Then stir 


in half a pound of grated cocoanut, and stir till the whole 
becomes white, when it should be turned out to cool, and 
may be cut into any form; if stirred too long it will crumble, 
the remedy for which is to add a little water and boil again. 
Cake. 

Several hours before using, grate a large cocoanut, which 
is to stand meantime in an earthen bowl. Beat well to- 
gether a cupful of white sugar and eight ounces of butter, 
to which add the yolks of six eggs. Beat the whites of 
the eggs toa froth, and add them, with twelve ounces of 
flour, gradually to the mixture, adding the cocoanut last. 
Bake in an oven of moderate heat. 

Frosting. 

Having frosted a cake in the ordinary way, with white 
of eggs and pulverized sugar, sprinkle the surface imme- 
diately with as much grated cocoanut as will adhere. 
Cookies. 

Toa cupful of grated cocoanut add one of sugar, half a 
cupful of butter, one egg, flour to make a thick batter, and 
half a teaspoonful of soda. Stir well together, drop on 
greased papers in a baking dish, and bake in an oven of 
moderate heat. 

Drop Cakes. 

Having grated two cocoanuts of ordinary size, add to 
the pulp an equal amount of sugar, three eggs, half a cup- 
ful of ground rice, and beat all well together. Bake as 
for the cookies. 

Pudding. 

To a pint of boiling milk add four tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch which has been dissolved in a little cold water, 
the beaten whites of four eggs, half of a grated cocoanut, 
half a cupful of sugar and flavoring to suit the taste. Turn 


into moulds to cool. z 
— Newton Norton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MARSHMALLOW DROPS. 


This is a confection greatly relished by many, 
healthful and unobjectionable. It can be made quite 
conveniently at home; if the best of materials are 
used and care is exercised, the product will be fully 
equal to any that the market affords, and it can be 
made at any time and in any quantity to suit the 
occasion. Few people have an idea of the ingredients 
used or the manner of their use, but here is the whole 
secret: A half-pound of gum arabic is to be dis- 
solved in a pint of water; strain the solution, to re- 
move any specks or organic matter contained in the 
gum, then add one-half pound of white sugar, place 
the whole over a moderate fire and stir continually, 
until the sugar is dissolved and a honey-like con- 
sistency is reached; then add little by little, the 
whites of four eggs, thoroughly beaten, and stir the 
mixture till it becomes thin and will no longer adhere 
to the finger. The marshmallow factor is added by 
flavoring with as much tincture of marshmallow as 
may be desired. The compound is then poured into 
a tin or earthen vessel, which has been lightly cov- 
ered with powdered starth; when cool, it is cut into 
squares, which are also dusted with the starch, and 
the process is completed. 

—Melinda Moss. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
VIL. 
GRENADINE AND Lace DREssES—BLOUSES AND SHIRT 
Walsts—MIDSUMMER MILLINERY. 

S the summer season advances the popularity 
of lace goods and grenadines becomes more 
apparent. The dainty patterns of bow knots 
waving in zig-zag lines and the Pompadour 

flowered designs on black grounds are all especially 
popular. The chief trimming for these sheer dresses 
is black lace in Chantilly pattern. This lace is put 
on in one broad flounce at the bottom of the skirt, or 
in a succession of smaller ones that reach to the 
waist. The deep-skirted Louise Quinze coat is 
finished with a ruffle of lace on the edge, and with 
full high sleeves of lace ia Chantilly pattern. Some 
of the handsomest black grenadine dresses are made 
up over black satin or royale silk, and finished with 
vests and huge sleeves, studded with nail-heads of 
jet. The old-fashioned rain fringe of jet is used to 
some extent this season. It is arranged in long 
strands as a festoon across the front and down 
the side. 
Some of the newest black lace dresses are made 
up over colored silk—a very sheer dotted Brus- 
sels net made up over Spanish yellow, mignon- 
ette green, or crimson, is very effective. It may be 
trimmed with rosettes of velvet or of satin ribbon, 
forming a girdle or plain, high collar. There are 
other gowns, trimmed with Marquise lace, which 
come in pretty renaissance patterns, in flower fes- 
toons and baskets of flowers, or bow-knot designs. 
These dresses are simply made, straight full skirt 
over satin, and a round waist or bodice, with the 
skirts so concealed under drapery, that the dress has 
the effect of a Princess design in which the waist and 
skirt are in one piece. Narrow passementeries of 
gold cord are used extensively on these dresses, as 
well as jet cabochons. The satin skirt of sucha lace 
dress is cut in the fashionable bell shape, with a thin 
lining of cambric, or without a lining. These skirts 
are made with a simple seam in the center of the 
back, with darts taken in below the waist to fit the 
figure below the waist around the hips, but no other 
seams, though there are some bell skirts with gored 
seams on either side the front, and it is considered 
by some of our best modistes that these skirts fit 
more gracefully. Two or three ruffles, not over two 
or three inches wide, are set on the bottom of this 
satin skirt, and there is a da/ayeuse of pleating set 
under the edge, which gives the desired Jouffant 
effect to the edge of the skirt. The popularity of 
skirts of black or colored silk, trimmed with scant 
flounces of Chantilly lace, extending from the edge 
of the skirt to the waist in a succession of three or 
five, is a feature of the season, when worn with Louis 
Quinze coats of Pompadour brocade. Thus a pale 
yellow satin, flounced to the waist with sheer black 
net, figured with baskets of flowers, is made up with 


a Louise Quinze coat of bengaline or satin, pow- 
dered with tiny yellow cowslips. 

This charming lace gown is designed especially for 
a matron’s afternoon dress. It is of sheer black net, 
figured with leaf sprays in black chenille. It is 
trimmed with light figured silk and black and gold 
galoon. The kilted flounce at the foot of the dress 
is of figured silk, headed by a band of galoon. A 
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narrow vest of the figured silk, strapped by three 
bands of galoon, furnishes the bodice. The high full 
sleeves are of figured net, and extend nearly to the 
elbow, where they are held by a band of galoon, and 
the rest of the arm is covered by a close coat sleeve 
of figured silk. 


SOME NEW JACKETS AND YACHTING GOWNS. 


The newest outing gowns are of blue or white 
serge finished with a hem, headed by three or four 
rows of stitching. This skirt is in the bell shape, but 
is usually made without seams, with large slits 
finished with pocket flaps and buttons on the hips. 
A petticoat of blue silk, or of alpaca, is usually worn 
underneath it in place of the foundation skirt. The 
belt of the dress may bea lace Swiss corset, to which 
the skirt is attached, or a separate belt may be worn 
with it. The bodice is a shirt waist of silk or linen, 
and a reefer jacket, lined with same silk as the shirt 
waist, completes the costume. For a young girl, a 
white serge suit, with a shirt waist of bright buttercup 
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wool, such as would shed the dust and be full as cool 
as acotton or linen gown. Nothing has been more 
satisfactory for such a gown than a sheer cheviot or 
a light serge. These are made by the designs similar 
to those so frequently illustrated in previous numbers 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING, with battlemented skirts, 
or long Louis Quinze shape with a seam on the hip. 
A narrow vest of checked wool or of light wool is 
very frequently inserted in the front. This is usually 
tapered to a point at the waist line. The sleeves of 
these gowns are high, but not as full as those on 
gowns intended for elaborate wear. A panel like the 
vest is sometimes inserted at the side. A jacket to 
match this dress is very frequently worn with it, and 
in cool weather a shirt waist takes the place of the 
bodice of the dress. A pretty way to make a shirt 
waist is with a high yoke, back and front, to which 
the shirt is gathered. The shoulder seams should be 
very short, bringing the sleeve full and high. The 
sleeve is completed by a simple cuff, and a fan of 
stiffening is set under the seam over the shoulder to 
keep the sleeve erect. A rolling or standing collar 
completes the shirt at the neck. Still another design 
is pleated back and front like a boy’s Norfolk waist. 
The, shirt waist, which is invariably concealed under 
the skirt below the waist line, should not be con- 
founded with the blouse waist, which falls over the 
skirt. The prettiest designs for this are very full, 
with fanciful full sleeves, in contradistinction to the 
plain shirt sleeve which invariably finishes the shirt 
waist. The blouse waist is usually made of a more 


yellow, or crimson, makes a very pretty outing dress. 
It isa fancy of the season to wear suspenders with 
the shirt waist. These are mere straps of serge, 
attached to the Swiss bodice or to the straight skirt 
band. They are corded or trimmed in some orna- 
mental manner to correspond with the trimming of 
the gown. A piping edge of gold cord on a white 
serge, or a pale blue cording on a dark blue serge, is 
a suitable trimming. Gold or silver belts are pop- 
ular for young ladies to wear with dresses of white or 


blue serge. 
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This picturesque yachting costume consists of a 
skirt of admiral blue serge, with a silk shirt of the 
same color, striped with cream, and a sleeveless coat 
of cream serge. The sheath skirt of this costume is 
finished with several rows of stitching above the hem 
and slits, fastened by pocket flaps and large buttons 
on the hips. The sleeveless jacket of cream serge 
is fitted in at the back and made in reefer’s fashion 
at the front. The rolling sailor hat worn with this 
costume is a white straw, trimmed around the crown 
with a gold band, on which are painted the flag and in- 
signia of the yacht with which the wearer is connected. 

The variety in shirt waists is very large. In point 


of fact, the use of a skirt of serge or some other stuff, 
and a shirt waist of linen, silk or cambric has largely 
taken the place of the wash dress. For some time a 
cambric or gingham gown has been considered too 
much of a house dress for street wear. The tendency 
of recent years has been to use a very sheer light 


elegant material than the shirt waist. Pretty sheeny 
silks or satins in fanciful stripes are suitable material 
for blouse waists, though soft India silks and surahs 
are especially sought for to make those dainty bodices. 

The accompanying illustration represents a blouse 
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of India silk in one of the stylish ring designs. The 
garment from which the illustration was taken was a 
black India silk, figured with oblong yellow rings. 
The fullness of the bodice, as will be seen, comes from 
the shoulders, and is shirred to fit in around the 
waist by a number of rows of shirring. The sleeves 
are high and full to the elbow, but fit closely to the 
forearm. A graceful variety of this blouse is finished 
with a full pleating, falling around the neck and 
forming a deep Pierrot collar. This pleating is ex- 
tended down the front the length of the blouse, and 
the sleeves are simple full sleeves, reaching to the 
wrist and gathered in a deep band of shirring around 
the wrist, the changeable taffeta silks in bluet, 
changeable with Suede color figured with any pretty 
shot design. Stem green and silvery gray, or any 
stylish combination of colors, is especially pretty for 
a blouse waist. 

Though it is already in the midst of summer, there 
have been some new ideas in light jackets which 
give presage of fall styles. A number of the daintiest 
coats worn by June brides with their “ going-away ” 
gowns have been of delicate hues of cloth, trimmed 
with braid put on in fanciful set design. 


This dainty coat of pearl gray cloth is made with 
loose fronts, fastening diagonally on the left shoulder 
over a tight-fitting continental vest. The trimmings, 
of gray braid in bow-knot design, are set on down the 
front and at the cuffs, and are outlined with fine silver 
cord. The dainty hat of light gray chip is trimmed 
with China crépe with shades of the same shadowy 
color. 

MIDSUMMER MILLINERY. 

The sheerest and lightest materials are used for 
the midsummer bonnets. It is a transparent con- 
fection of gauze, lace or chiffon, shirred over a frame 
of ornamental wire, and it disdains even lining, 


though, as a matter of fact, no wire bonnet without the 
lining can be made comfortable, if the head is at all 
sensitive. For this reason many ladies prefer a hat 
of lace, straw or chip, in which a lining is permissible. 
There is certainly a great deal to be said concerning 
the fit of a bonnet. Very few people are aware that 
it requires nearly as much skill to fit a bonnet as it 
does to fit a gown. A well-fitted bonnet sets in 
place. It does not wabble uneasily and fall back 
and get out of place. It does not require pins, or de- 
vices of any kind, to keep it on. A properly filled 
bonnet of wire does not hurt the head, but it requires 
an expert milliner to make it. 


—Helena Rowe. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than gold are the drops that, descending, 
Kiss the dry earth and awaken to life 

Plant germs that long on their moisture depending, 
Peacefully slept through the early March strife; 

Better than gold—and the farmer well-knowing, 
Gratefully watched the gentle May shower; 

Beauty and wealth from the raincloud are flowing, 
Beauty and wealth, in the grain and the flower, 


Better than gold are the sunbeams that brightly 
Smile on sod when the stormcloud is riven, 
Better than gold the cool dew that falls nightly, 

Heaven’s soft blessing so silently given. 
Treasures far richer than mines ever yielded 

Generous nature flings wide o’er the land; 
By her maternal hand nurtured and shielded, 

Earth pours her fullness on every hand. 


Better than gold is a heart where contentment 
Scatters its sunshine to lighten and bless, 

Treading its path with no thought of resentment, 
E’en though than others its share may be less. 

He who, with blessings kind fate hath provided, 
Doeth his best and is happy, doth hold 

Safe in his heart, though by many derided, 
Life’s truest riches—far better than gold. 

—WMortimer C. Brown. 
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IOE OREAMS AND IOES. 


How Tu PREPARE AND SERVE THEM. 


OME-MADE ice creams are much 
more common now than they 
were a dozen years ago, but even 
yet they are by no means as well 
known as they should be. Since 
the invention of rapidly-freezing 
apparatus, the making of an ice 
has become a very simple opera- 
tion indeed. There is even less 
heat and trouble involved in it 
than in the making of a pudding 
ora pie. What can be more re- 

freshing on a hot day than a dish of frozen cream, or 
a delicate, smooth ice? To be sure, there are some 
who doubt the wholesome quality of these delectable 
dishes. But, taken in moderation, or with starchy 
food, as bread, cake or crackers, I am sure that they 
are altogether harmless. Did you ever try ice cream 
with bread and butter? You may not believe me, but 
I assure you it makes a much nicer combination than 
ice cream and cake. 

The materials for ice creams and ices are not ex- 
pensive or difficult to obtain. ‘Twenty cents’ worth 
of ice is more than enough, at the usual prices, to 
freeze a gallon of ice cream, and with the abundance 
of delicious fruits which our markets show during the 
summer months, the wherewithal is quite at your 
command. If you are so happy as to live outside of 
the city, to have a strawberry patch of your own, 
raspberries and currants for your picking, and fresh 
milk from your own dairy, there is little excuse for 
you if you do not make the most of your profusion of 
good things. 

The invention of the patent freezers really took from 
the operation of ice-cream making allits terrors. But 
long before that time, when the only appliance for 
this purpose which we had was the old-fashioned up- 
right freezer, a machine which could only be turned, 
when packed in the ice, by means of muscles equal 
to those of the “ very strong man, Kwasind,” I learned 
a trick of making ice cream freeze itself. No doubt 
this trick is more or less familiar to many of your 
readers, as a notable work upon housekeeping has set 
it forth in detail, but I will briefly outline it here, for 
the benefit of those who may not yet have heard of it. 

On the day previous to the gala occasion for which 
the ice cream was to be prepared, we made a rich 
custard, with a quart of fresh milk, three eggs and 
three cupfuls of sugar. This custard was placed in 
the ice-box until the hour on the following day when 
we were ready to begin the task of freezing it, an 
operation which, we learned, required not less than 
five or six hours. We then added to the custard 
three pints of sweet cream, and the necessary flavor- 
ing, and then put it into the freezer and whipped it, 
as you whip cream, vigorously for ten minutes or 
more. Meanwhile the ice was being prepared, the 


most muscular feminine in the household wrapping 
the large piece in an old blanket and pounding it 
until it was broken into small pieces about the size of 
a walnut. The freezer was then put into a small tub, 
and ice and salt were firmly packed about it and over 
the top, and then a folded square of old carpet was 
laid over it, and it was left alone for an hour. Then 
the ice was carefully removed from the top, the 
freezer was opened, and with a long knife, or a 
wooden spatula, the layer of frozen cream, which lined 
the inside of the vessel, was all loosened, and the 
custard all beaten up again into a smooth and pasty 
consistency. As on the thoroughness of this beating 
depended the excellence of the final result, it was our 
custom to enlist all the aid within reach, at this point, 
drafting into the service every willing or unwilling 
member of the household, making them work by re- 
lays until the smoothness of the cream satisfied the 
mistress of ceremonies. Nevertheless, | have done 
the job alone, and succeeded, at the cost of nothing 
more than a limited weariness of muscle, in produc- 
ing a result satisfactory to all. The freezer was then 
closed, the necessary additional ice added to cover it 
again, the heavy blanket thrown over all. At the 
end of four hours—the operation requiring no atten- 
tion during this time, except the removal, perhaps, of 
some brine, and further addition of some ice and 
salt—the ice cream was found to be congealed through- 
out into a smooth, firm mass, good to look upon and 
better to taste. 

I may say here that even when I use the patent 
freezer, I always open it when the crank begins to 
work very hard, take out the dasher, scrape down the 
sides within, and beat all with a spatula for ten min- 
utes. After doing this, also, I do not replace the 
dasher, but plug up the hole, add fresh ice and cover 
the whole with carpet, and set it aside to finish—in 
about three hours—its work of congelation. I find 
that the cream is much more smooth and mellow with 
this stirring, than without. If my cream is to be 
moulded, I pack it in the mould-form, at the point of 
this stirring, and then put it into a pail with ice and 
salt around it, and cover and set aside as before. To 
take it out of the mould in perfect shape, all that is 
needed is to put a cloth wet in hot water around the 
outside for a moment; but this I suppose all my 
housekeeping readers know. 

What are known as Philadelphia ice creams are 
made of pure cream and sugar only, with the addi- 
tion of such fruit or flavoring as may be desired. No 
thickening, cornstarch or arrow-root, gelatine or eggs, 
should be used for this kind of ice cream, though for 
other kinds these are essential. The general rule 
for the Philadelphia creams is to scald one-half the 
cream to be used, thoroughly, bringing it to the boil- 
ing point in a water bath, and keeping it at this point 
for ten minutes, meanwhile adding the sugar; then 
let it get quite cold, add the flavoring, and freeze. 

The following recipes, which I give for various ice 
creams and other frozen dishes, I know from actual 
trial to be all thoroughly good : 
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Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Take two quarts of rich new milk, and heat in an oat- 
meal boiler. When at the boiling point, add two table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, which has been rubbed smooth 
with a little cold milk. Separate the whites and yolks of 
three eggs, and beat them very light. Stir three cupfuls 
of sugar into the beaten yolks, and then beat into these 
the hot milk, adding it little by little, and stirring it stead- 
ily all the while. While the mixture is still hot, beat into 
it the frothed whites of the eggs, and then set it aside to 
cool. When it is quite cool, add to it one quart of cream, 
previously whipped to a thick froth, and three teaspoon- 
fuls of extract of vanilla, and freeze. 


Chocol .te Ice Cream. 

For this take three pints of new milk and put over the 
fire in an oatmeal boiler. While it is heating, grate six 
ounces of chocolate into a bowl, beat six eggs very 
light, and then stir together the chocolate and eggs, 
with one pound of granulated sugar. When the milk 
boils, stir it into the other ingredients, putting in a little 
at a time; then put all back into the boiler and stir for 
ten minutes, or until it thickens; then set it aside to cool, 
and when quite cold, put it into the freezer and turn the 
crank until the contents thereof are quite stiff; then open 
the freezer, scrape down the sides, pour in a pint of cream 
that has been well whipped with an eggbeater, close the 
freezer and turn the crank till the mass is stiff again; then 
open the freezer, beat the cream and put it into a mould, 
and pack in ice until time for serving. 

Coffee Ice Cream. 

Grind the coffee as coarsely as your mill will let you 
and put, with one pint of cream, into an oatmeal boiler, 
and let it scald for ten minutes or more over the fire ; then 
lay a clean cloth over your sieve and strain all through it; 
then stir into it half a pound of sugar, and when cold, add 
another pint of cream, and freeze it in the usual manner. 


As lemon ice cream is a difficult cream to make 
satisfactorily, I have found the Italian recipe, as 
given hy Mrs. Ellet, a good one to use: 

Lemon Ice Cream. 

Grate the rind, add the juice of four lemons, and mix 
with ten ounces of powdered sugar. Now beat upa quart 
of scalded cream with a quart of rich fresh cream, and stir 
in gradually the sugar and lemon; then stir in half a pint 
of sweet wine, and freeze quickly. 
Pineapple and other Ice Creams. 

To make pineapple ice cream, the juice of a large, ripe 
pineapple should be beaten into one quart of rich cream, 
and frozen quickly. The cream should be first scalded 
and then allowed to cool; or a good rule is to scald half 
of the cream only. But in no fruit creams should the 
fruit juice be added to the cream until the latter is 
quite cold. 

Strawberry and raspberry ice creams are made by mash- 
ing and straining the fruit, then adding the sugar to the 
juice. The fruit should be allowed to lie covered with 
sugar for a little while beforehand, to aid the expression 
of the juice, stirring all into the cream, and freezing im- 
mediately. To a quart of cream allow a quart of fruit and 
a pound of sugar. 

But to make ice cream flavored with cocoanut, almonds 
or pistachio nuts, the rule given for vanilla ice cream may 
be followed. The flavoring for the almond cream should 
be prepared by pounding the almonds to a paste with a 
little rose-water. For the cocoanut ice cream the grated 


nut is added to the cream while it is being scalded. As 


soon as it is cold, add a little rose-water, and freeze im- 
mediately. Any of these creams may be thickened with 
arrow-root or gelatine, instead of cornstarch. 


ICES.” 


The making of ices is not at all difficult. The 
main point is to freeze them quickly, so that they 
will be smooth and firm when taken from the freezer. 
Lemon Ice, 

The favorite, is made by taking the juice of six lemons 
and the grated peel of three, and the juice and rind of one 
large sweet orange. Steep all together one hour, and 
then strain and add one pint of water and one pint of 
sugar; stir well until the sugar is all dissolved, and then 
freeze. If you open your freezer three times during the 
operation, and stir up the contents well, it will improve 
the result. 

Orange Ice. 

Take the juice of six oranges and grated rind of three, 
and the juice of two lemons, with the same proportion of 
sugar and water. Prepare and freeze as lemon ice. 
Pineapple Ice 

Requires for a similar amount of sugar and water, the 
expressed juice of one large pineapple, and the juice and 
grated peel of a lemon. 

Strawberry or Raspberry Ice. 

The juice of one quart of berries added to one pint of 
sugar and half a pint of water and the juice of a lemon, 
makes a most satisfactory delicacy. 

A Delicious Combination Ice. 

One of the most delicious ices of all can be made by 
putting together the juice of one quart of red or white 
currants and one quart of red raspberries. To these add 
one and one-half pints of sugar, ‘and rather less thana 
pint of water, and freeze. 

Cherry Ice 

Is delicious when to the juice of the fruit and two 
lemons, the sugar and water, you add one glass of fine 
brandy. 

Apple Ice 

Is good when made from the juice of fine-flavored ripe 
pippins, and the juice of pears sweetened and frozen is 
most delicious. 


There are some other very attractive delicacies 
that may be added to your menu by the ready aid of 
this freezer. 

Biscuit Glace, 

Put three-fourths of a pound of sugar with the juice and 
grated rind of four lemons; mix well with a quart of 
cream, and add six well-beaten eggs. Put in a water 
bath, and stir in some grated cake—sponge cake is the 
best—and stir till it is of the consistency of a thick batter. 
When it is quite cold, freeze it. It is delicious with fresh 
or canned fruits. 

Plum Pudding Glace. 

Make a custard as for ice cream, and freeze it; then 
take one-fourth pound each of raisins, dried currants and 
citron. Mince the citron and raisins, add one-fourth of a 
pound of chocolate, and boil all together in a pint of 
Madeira wine. When quite cold, stir it into the cream in 
the freezer, and give a few more turns, to freeze all to- 
gether. The above amount of fruit is only enough for 
three pints of cream. 
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Tutt! Frutti. 

Make a custard with one pint of milk and five eggs. 
When cold, beat into it a quart of rich cream, and put in 
the freezer. When half-frozen, open it and stir into the 
cream half a pound each of crystalized figs, peaches or 
apricots, and limes or cherries, all chopped very fine. 
Beat in with these the juice and grated peel of one lemon 
(sweetened) and a glass of pale sherry or white wine. 
Cover again, and freeze hard. 

Delicious dishes can be made in similar manner by 
adding to half-frozen ice cream, fresh fruits of any 
kind—strawberries, raspberries, or what you will. 
Frozen peaches and cream form a dainty dessert, ac- 
ceptable to every one, while plain apple sauce is 
improved greatly by a turn in the freezer. A plain, 
every-day custard, too, if frozen, is transformed into 
something so much more to be desired, that the little 
extra trouble is quite worth the taking. 

—Lunice C. Corbett. 


(riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHEAP DINNERS. 

HE agitation in certain New York circles 
looking to the introduction of horse flesh 
as an article of diet, calls out some interest- 
ing facts regarding cheap food, in various 

portions of the earth. Berlin, in Germany, is said 
to lead the civilized world in the way of cheap 
restaurants. There are many places there, classed as 
“‘ respectable,” which furnish a meal of horse flesh, 
bread and coffee, for six cents. But these are not, 
by any means, the cheapest places; in the poorer 
quarters of the city there are many restaurants where 
three cents is the price of a meal. In these places 
benches take the place of chairs, in front of the long 
tables, and the furniture consists of a tin soup plate, 
holding a little more than a pint, sunk into the wood, 
and a tin spoon, which is chained to the table. The 
diner seats himself at one of the plates, deposits the 
price of his dinner; a fat old woman, who conducts 
the establishment, trots forward with a steaming 
kettle of soup, thick or thin, according to the prefer- 
ence of the guest, from which she fills the tin plate, 
puts down a slice of black bread, and the dinner is 
complete. This is a cheap dinner in Germany, and 
it is certainly cheap enough; but there are numerous 
places in all of our larger cities, it should be borne in 
mind, where a dime will provide a quite generous 
meal, and even half that amount will suffice very 
effectually to allay hunger. 


Nok less the eternal poles 

Of tendency distribute souls, 

There need no vows to bind 

Whom not each other seek, but find. 
They give and take no pledge or oath, 
Nature is the bond of both; 

No prayer persuades, no flattery fawns, 
Their noble meanings are their pawns, 
Plain and cold is their address, 

Power have they for tenderness; 

And, so thoroughly is known 

Each other’s counsel by his own, 

They can parley without meeting ; 
Need is none of forms of greeting. —Zmerson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
VI. 

SPRAY OF GOLDEN ROD FOR SCREEN PANEL. 
pattern No. 944, size ten 
NN: «by twenty, is a graceful design suited for 

2 oss: screen decoration. It is very pretty on a 
y (25% rich quality of black velveteen. Stamp the 
“eS design with white powder, and se¢ the stamping 
I by holding wrong side of the goods near a 
“** medium fire for a few moments. First paint 

your entire design in white. When this is dry, 
paint the leaves and stems in Antwerp blue to which 
a little each of light cadmium, ivory black and ver- 
million has been added. 

For the go/den rod proper, make up three shades of 
color. One of cadmium, a very little white, anda 
very light touch of ivory black. One of lemon and 
chrome yellow, equal parts, with a trifle of vermillion 
added. One of chrome green, white, and a very little 
cinnabar green No.1. A few light strokes of burnt 
sienna is used in the shadows. A good study of 
golden rod would be of much assistance in working 
out the coloring of this design. This pattern is also 
suitable for a large panel on a pane of giass. After 
painting it on the glass, the background around it 
may be carefully varnished with white varnish and 
thickly sprinkled with fine diamond dust. 


FOOTSTOOL DECORATION, 


Select any conventional design you may fancy 
and stamp it on brown linen. Fasten your goods at 
corners with artists’ thumb tacks to painting board 
or table. With an outline brush dipped in gold 
bronzing go over the outlines indicated by the stamp- 
ing. Let this dry,and on the outside of these out- 
lines follow the stamping design with light red, using 
your outline brush. 


LIGHT BOTTLE-GREEN PLUSH SOFA PILLOW. 


Pattern No. 1,324, wreath of wild roses, size (diame- 
ter) twelve inches would be suitable ; stamp design in 
white powder; se¢ stamping by holding wrong side of 
the goods next the fire. First give your design a 
body color of Cremnitz white. Mix a very little pale 
drying oil with the paint to thin it. When this is dry, 
retouch the leaves and stems in two shades of green. 
Chrome mixed with a little cinnabar and ivory black 
is good for one shade. For another use terre verte, 
mixed with a little ligk cadmium, white and ivory 
black. For the rose petals make one shade of rose 
madder lightened with white, using the lightest touch 
of ivory biack in the shadows. For another shade, 
mix a little each of vermillion, rose madder and white. 
When the petals are dry, paint the little ova/ in the 
center, using light cinnabar green. Let this dry, and 
then put in the stamens, using lemon yellow, and 
afterward retouching very lightly with burnt sienna. 
This design is very pretty painted on tan or gray 
satin of a good quality. 

—E£. S. L. Thompson. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
CHOICE BITS FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 
White Soup. 

Boil a knuckle or shank of veal in two quarts of water 
until the flavor is all extracted, and the meat boiled to 
pieces, then strain and skim the liquor. If this soup is 
to be used the same day, (it is better, if possible, to boil 
the meat the day defore needed.) let the liquor become 
cold before skimming, as you are then more sure of get- 
ting all the grease off. Boil a cupful of vermicilli (tender) 
and add to soup just before serving; also the yolks of 
four eggs well beaten and mixed with one pint of cream, 
and a little salt, pepper and mace. Stir all very quickly 
into the boiling soup, and keep on stirriag until the boil- 
ing point is again reached, taking care that it does not 
actually boil after the eggs are added, or the soup will 
be spoiled. 

Onion Soup. 

Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into the sauce- 
pan, and when very hot, add three or four large onions, 
sliced. Stir and cook them until they are red, then add 
half a cupful of sifted flour, stirring this until red, also; 
and watching carefully to keep it from burning. Now 
pour in one pintof boiling water, or stock, and add pepper 
and salt to give taste. Place all on the back of the stove 
until almost time to serve ; then add one quart of boiling 
milk, and three or four potatoes boiled and mashed. 
The latter should be gradually thinned with the stock 
before putting into the tureen. 

Chicken Curry. 

Slice a large white onion ; fry it ina heaping tablespoor- 
ful of butter, and when it is well browned, add a teacup- 
ful of warm water and three fourths of a teaspoonful of 
curry powder. Then put in any quantity of cold chicken 
you have, and add any broth or gravy that may have 
been left with it. Let all remain on the stove until the 
chicken is thoroughly heated. 

This is a nice way of using the remains of any cold 
fowl left over from a former meal. 


Frigadella. 

Three and one-third pounds of veal from the /eg 
(chopped fine), one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of black pepper, a little mace, five pounded crackers, 
three eggs (beaten lightly), four tablespoonfuls of cream 
and one piece of butter half the size of an egg. Work all 
together with the hand to make it adhere, then form it 
into a loafor ball. Butter must be put in small bits over 
the top, and over that strew sgme powdered crackers. 
Cook slowly two and a half or thite hours, with a pan of 
water under the baking dish, as the stove should be hottest 
at the top. Serve with a brown gravy as for roast veal. 


Salmon Croquettes. 

One pound of cooked salmon, one cupful of cream, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, one of flour, three eggs, one 
pint of bread crumbs, pepper and salt to taste. Chop all 
fine, mix flour and butter together, let the cream come to 
a boil; stir the other ingredients into it and boil one 
minute; stir in the eggs, remove, and let it cool. Adda 
little lemon juice for seasoning. Whencool, form into 
small rolls, cover with cracker dust and fry in boiling lard. 


Walnut Catsup. 

Gather the black walnuts when young and tender, if 
you cannot get the white ones. Allow twelve walnuts to 
every quart of vinegar. Pound the walnuts and leave 
them exposed to the air for an hour or two, until they are 
black enough. Pour on the vinegar, boil well for an hour, 
then let it cool, and strain throughaseive. To every 
gallon of the liquor add one quart of good vinegar, three 
onions (chopped fine), one ounce of allspice, one ounce of 
black pepper, one tablespoonful of cloves, two tablespoon- 
fuls of saltand one of mace. Let all boil for a few minutes 
longer, and when it cools bottle and seal it tight. Keep 
where it will not freeze in winter. 

Adelaide Preston, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. , 
MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 


Biack Cake. 

One pound of butter’ ana tne same of white sugar 
stirred toa light cream; twelve eggs (whites and yolks 
beaten separately), one nutmeg (grated), one level tea- 
spoonful each of ground cloves and ground mace, and one 
pound of flour sifted twice. Beat this mixture thoroughly 
and add two pounds of raisins (stoned), two pounds of 
currants, one-fourth of a pound of citron (cut in thin 
strips), and one-half a pound of almonds (blanched and 
chopped), all of which should be lightly dredged with 
flour, that they may not sink to the bottom of the cake. 
Bake slowly in a very moderate oven. 


Flannel Cakes. 

To a quart of flour add eight eggs (beaten to a froth), 
a wineglassful of yeast and as much sweet milk as will 
make a stiff batter. Set to rise over night. The rising 
will make the batter quite thin. 

Steamed Mushrooms. 

Put them in a close-covered porcelain-lined kettle, with 
about a teacupful of cold water to half a gallon of mush- 
rooms; steam until they aretender. They make a good 
deal of juice of their own, and should be frequently stirred 
that they may be evenly cooked. Add a tablespoonful 
of butter rolled in a heaping teaspoonful of flour, and 
season with salt and cayenne to taste. 


Cabbage Pudding. 

One large white head of cabbage; parboil it until 
tender; take from the pot, drain well, and chop into small 
bits.. To this add one beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one cupful of milk, salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
these together thoroughly, place in a baking dish, cover 
the top thickly with grated bread crumbs and bake 
(covered) half an hour, then remove cover, and brown. 
Serve in the dish in which it was baked. It is very nice. 
Currant Wine. 

Gather your currants on a bright day when the fruit is 
fully ripe; strip them from the stems, put into a large 
bowl and bruise with a wooden pestle. Let them stand 
in a tub twenty-four hours to ferment, then run througha 
hairsieve. To every gallon of the liquor allow two and 
one-half pounds of white sugar. Stir welland pour intoa 
cask or demijohn, to every six gallons adding one quart 
of brandy. Let it stand six weeks. If it is clear, draw it 
off and bottle. Ifnot, let it stand a while longer until it 
can be drawn off perfectly clear. The time varies, and 
you must use your own judgment about it. 

—Mrs. J. W. Belt. 
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The Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our **Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


RICE AND FROZEN COFFEE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Inthe May number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING,“ J. H.S.” 
of New York asks for a recipe for cooking rice. The 
following rule has been used in my family for years, and, 
if properly followed, I think “J. H. S.” will find it satis- 
factory: 


PLain BoILeD Ricr.—Soak a cupful of /arge Carolina rice in 
a quart of water one hour. Wash thoroughly to remove the 
starchy quality from the rice; pour fresh water over the rice ; 
repeat this three or four times during the morning. If fora 
one-o’clock dinner, I put my rice in soak as early as nine 
o’clock. When ready for cooking, have your water boiling 
furiously. There should be several quarts of water and a 
tablespoonful of salt. Drain the cold water from the rice, 
and turn it into the boiling water, taking care that the water 
continues boiling. Boil rapidly fifteen minutes. Pour im- 
mediately into a coarse collander, drain for a few moments, 
then shake the collander gently to remove all water from the 
rice. The kernels should be separate, but delicate and thor- 
oughly cooked. 


In the same number, “ A Reader, from Brooklyn ” asks 
for arecipe for a Coffee Frozen Cream. I send the 
following recipe which I use constantly, with good re- 
sults, and find it, contrary to “ A Reader’s” ideas, much 
easier, than an ordinary ice cream : 


CaFE PARFAIT.—One pint of cream, one cupful of cold coffee, 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of vanilla. 
Whip the cream quite stiff; add (gradually) the cup of coffee, 
then the sugar and vanilla, beating, with an egg beater, all the in- 
gredients thoroughly together. Prepare your ice-cream freezer 
as you would for freezing ice cream, but leaving out the dasher. 
Pour the coffee mixture into your can, and leave packed in ice 
and salt three hours. 


BEVERLY, MASS. M. W. 


GINGER ALE, ETC. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“J. W. B.,” of Warrenton, Va., asks for a recipe for 
“Home Brewed Ale.” The only process I know of isa 
very long one, and asa substitute I offer one for ginger 
ale, which I have tried and found very good : 


GINGER ALE.—Take five pounds of white sugar, one-quarter 
pint of Jemon juice, one-quarter pound of honey, five ounces of 
bruised ginger, and four and one-half quarts of water. Boil 
the ginger in three quarts of water for half an hour, then add 
sugar, lemon juice and honey, with the remainder of the water 
and strain through a cloth. When cold,add a quarter of the 
white of an egg and one teaspoonful of lemon extract. Let it 
stand four days and then bottle. 

AROMATIC BARLEY WINE.—Make one quart of barley water 
and boil it down to one-third, then add to it while hot a pint 
of sherry wine, one dram tincture of cinnamon, one ounce of 
sifted sugar. 

This makes a nice drink in summer with a little ice, and 
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one wineglassful two or three times a day is a good cor- 
dial in convalescence attended with debility. 

ALE PossEt.—Take a small piece of white bread, put it into 
a pint of milk and set it over the fire. Then put some nutmeg 
and sugar in a pint of ale, warm it, and when the milk boils, 
pour it upon the ale. Let it stand a few minutes to clear, and 
it will be fit for use. gE... H. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLa. 


éditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have some stanzas that seem to be fragments of a 
poem. Could some of the readers of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING tell us what the poem is and who is its author ? 
‘**Oh the voices of the yesterdays! time’s melancholy choir, 
With the twilight singing minor and the dawning singing air ; 

With the clouds of glory round 
And their brows with garlands bound, 
And a million golden minutes strewn like grain upon the 
ground. 
** And a little form in white seemed to rise beyond the rain, 
And a little hand to beckon, and a little voice complain, 
To your heart a moment pressed 
Then away to be a guest, 
And to sing among the Angels in the gardens of the Blest. 
‘*In his arms the angel clasped her and as she turned and 
smiled, 
He crowned you there the mother of a sinless angel child. 
‘ Ah! the beauty that she wore, 
Borne so swiftly on before, 
Just to learn the Heaven for ‘welcome’ to that bright and 
blessed shore.” 
LOUuISVILLE, O. A. B. H. 


RIDDANCE OF RED ANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the May number of your magazine, some one asks 
how she can rid her house of redants. Though | cannot 
give exactly the information desired, yet she and others 
may be glad to know that oil of sassafras will keep ants 
from entering sugar tubs, cake boxes, refrigerators or 
other food receptacles, if it is applied with a small camel’s- 
hair brush about the openings. I have found two or 
three applications of the oil in one summer sufficient to 
keep the insects away. A. F. 

AURORA, ILL. 

RED ANTS AGAIN, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to “J. T. G.,” let me say that I found the 
tiny red ants in my cake tin last year. I immediately 
washed it and its immediate vicinity with hot soapy 
water, and then wiped the woodwork about with essence 
of spearmint, \eaving a cloth saturated with the same 
near the tin. Ina day or two I found the ants in another 
part of the house, and that place was treated in the same 
way. I have not seen a red ant since. M. 1. 

NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


INK SPOTS AND PERFUMES. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“Mrs. L. S.,” of Bangor, Me., does not say what the 
-nk is to be erased from, but she may find the following 
useful : 

ERASING INK Spors.—If from table linen, place in milk im- 
mediately and it will disappear; but kerosene works wonders 
in removing spots, and for cleaning marble it is excellent. It 
is well to remember that vinegar and salt will remove wine 
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stain from decanters which has stood in them for years, in fact 
any kind of bottle, and it makes them very bright. 

« A, N. W.,” Louisville, Ky.: Several recipes for per- 
fumes have already been given in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
and I have only one copied. 

LAVENDER WATER.—Two drams oil of lavender, seven 
ounces of cologne spirit, and one ounce of water. 

I cannot give the others, as all my back numbers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING I have sent to a niece in England, 
whose mother is charmed with the paper. Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING is liked by everybody who comes across it. My 
doctor comes in every month to look at the “ Quick 
Witted Puzzles.” 


St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. E. L. 


PEPPER SAUCE AND COCKROACHES. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Here is a good recipe for pepper sauce, in answer to a 
request in “* Cozy Corner” for February: 

PEPPER SAUCE.—Take the mammoth peppers, fresh from 
the vines, when fully ripe; remove the seeds, cut the pods in 
pieces, cover them with good cider vinegar, boil till the pulp 
is easily removed from the skin, strain through a sieve to 
remove the skins, and bottle for use. 

Pulverized borax is an excellent cockroach extermi- 
nator. I have tried it with good success. It wants to be 
used freely. Whether it kills, I do not know; at all events, 
they disappear. E. H. W. } 

ERIE, Pa. 


MERINGUE FOR LEMON PIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one in the “ Cozy Corner” please tell me 
how to make a meringue for lemon pies? Mine look 
very nice when taken out of the oven, but they soon fall 
and become watery underneath. I use one tablespoonful 
of sugar to each white of egg. F. Mcl. 

LA jJARA, COL. 


MUTUAL HELP. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of your readers please tell me if they know 
of a society to help one another (by correspondence), in 
various kinds of work. I saw something of it in one of 
the periodicals, but cannot remember which. 

Boston. BELLA. 


MOTHER EVE’S PUDDING. 

The following recipe is found among some long-time 
neglected papers recently found in a pigeon-hole of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Editor’s desk, and we regret that we are 
unable to say where the recipe came from, or who sent it. 
It is good enough, however, to have a second reading be- 
fore being engrossed for first passage. 

If you would have a good pudding, observe what-you’re 
taught: 

Take two pennyworth of eggs, when twelve for the groat; 

And of the same fruit that Eve had once chosen, 

Well pared and well chopp’d, at least half a dozen; 

Six ounces of bread (let your maid eat the crust), 

The crumbs must be grated as fine as the dust; 

Six ounces of currants from the stones you must sort, 

Lest they break out your teeth, and spoil all your sport; 

Five ounces of sugar won’t make it too sweet; 

Some salt and some nutmeg will make it complete; 

Three hours let it boil, without hurry or flutter, 

And then serve it up without sugar or butter. 


The Ghildren of the Household. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 

Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 

PAL FacTs OF AMERICAN HIsTory. 
JuLy. 

July 1, 1862. Public debt of the United States estimated at 
$1,222,000,000. 

July 2, 18:4. British defeat Americans in a severe conflict. 

July 3, 1778. Massacre of Wyoming. 1863, Vicksburg bom- 
barded. 

July 4, 1826. Ex-Presidents Adams and Jefferson died. 1863, 
Pemberton surrenders Vicksburg to Grant and Porter. 

July 5, 1861. Battle of Carthage, Mo. 

July 6, 1758. Lord Howard fell, at Lake George. 

July 7, 1865. Execution of Payne, Atzeroat, Harrold and Mrs. 
Surratt, for the murder of Lincoln. 

July 8, 1792. City of Washingtun chosen Capitol of the U.S. 
1758, Lord Abercrombie repulsed at Ticonderoga. 

July 9, 1850. Destructive fire at Philadelphia. 

July ro, 1781. Thomas McKean, chief justice of Pennsylvania, 
made president of the Continental Congress. 1780, French 
army, under Rochambeau, land at Newport, R. I. 

July 11, 1861. Battle of Rich Mountain, Va.; McClellan de- 
feats the Confederates. 

July 12, 1812. Gen. Hull invaded Canada. 1864, Gen. Early 
retreats from invasion of Maryland. 

July 13, 1863. Draft riot began in New York; much property 
destroyed; many negroes killed. 

July 14, 1861. Battle of Carrick’s Ford. 1832, New tariff 
laws go into operation. 

July 15, 1779. Stony Point captured by Gen. Wayne. 

July 16 1850. Millard Fillmore inaugurated president, in 
place of Gen. Taylor. 

July 17, 1862. _ President Lincoln signs the bill confiscating the 
property, and emancipating the slaves of all rebels in 
arms. 1861, At a special meeting of Congress, a loan of 
$250,000,000 authorized. 

July 18, 1861. Confederates repulsed at Blackburn’s Ford. 

July 19, 1779. British post at Paulus Hook, opposite New 
York, surprised and taken by Major Lee. 

July 20, 1861. Confederate Congress assembled at Richmond, 
Va. 1864, Battle before Atlanta, Ga. 

July 21, 1861. Battle of Bull Run, Va.; disastrous defeat of 
the Union army. 

July 22, 1861. Gen. McClellan assigned to the command of 
the Union armies. 

July 23, 1864. Battle before Atlanta, Ga., by Gen. Sherman. 

July 24, 1609. A company of English colonists, on their way 
to Virginia, wrecked on the Island of Bermuda; rock with 
inscription on it still shown to visitors. 

July 25, 1814. Destructive battle fought at Bridgewater, near 
Niagara Falls, between Americans under Gen. Brown, 
and the British under Gen. Drummond. 1814, Battle of 

Lundy’s Lane. 

July 26, 1758. Louisburg captured by Amherst and Wolfe. 
1862, Gen. Halleck supersedes Gen. McClellan as com- 
mander-in-chief. 

July 27, 1789. Present Departments of State established. 

July 28, 1861. Confederate boat Petrel sunk by the Union 
vessel St. Lawrence. 

July 29, 1865. Southern prisoners of war to be released on 
parole, on taking the oath of allegiance. 

July 30, 1864. Chambersburg, Maryland, burned by Confeder- 
ates. 1864, Explosion of mine before Petersburg, Va. 

July 31, 1865. Federal debt declared to be $2,757,253,275. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m= Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of thé 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
308.—A ** FLEET” OF NAUTICAL TERMS. 
[OLD FABLES WITH A NEW FACE.—NO, IVv.] 
** Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 
If the bowl had been stronger 
My story had been longer.’’ 

One thousand years hence what will be the traditions regard- 
ing the nineteenth century nursery rhymes and juvenile rhyth- 
mical jingles? Our ancient songs of the nursery naturally had 
relations with the popular traditions of the time. The story of 
the “ three wise men of Gotham ’”’ comes to no conclusion; they 
may be navigating still, for aught we know. A romance hangs 
about them, like that of the “*‘ Wandering Jew; ”’ and if they 
could speak they would undoubtedly do so in some such words 
as the following, mysteriously interweaving nautical terms— 
names of things familiar to the “ jolly tars ’’ who ‘‘ go down to 
the sea in ships ”’: 


THE FATE OF THREE WISE GHOSTS. 

Dreams troubled night’s last half—lo! at the spread 
Of light ere dawn, a spectre rose. 

** Dark is the night, I ask if far,” it said, 
** Till morn, and how the slow time goes.” 

** What ugly ghost art thou, so sudden come 
Up unto light, and why?” I cried. 

‘* To hardships doomed, I wander, without home, 
Till the bowl breaks,” the Shape replied. 

** We were the impious three who swore the first 
We shall oppose the raging sea. 

With a glib oath—my comrades died accursed 
Ages ago, but fate marked me 

13. A reprobate audacious, still to breast 

14. The wave, nor from frail craft recoil; 

15. A wandering Jew marine, no hope, no rest, 

16. With ardor, yet despair to toil. 

17. Such the stern curse, till mortal skill shall fail . 

18. To build what ocean’s wrath defies ; 

19. I must forever and forever sail, 

20, Mysterious mastery on me lies. 

21. Yet oncea century, ach! the years slow rolled! 

22. My seaworn prow must touch some shore, 

23. And by that spell or charm awhile I hold 

24. Some listener, eager after more. 
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25. “The round full moon, clombargent in the sky, 
26. Lit us, co-workers in that wrong, 

27. Without or sail or chart, we madly fly 

28. Broad howling seas athwart, along; 

29. Astern, our wake electric flashes light, 


30. Ahead, dark tower the crested waves. 
31. And all aboard grow reckless, day or night, 
32. Because the curse our vessel saves. 


33. Death’s sailors dread with panic utter, fail 

34 To make us cowards, guarded thus ; 

35. Not tempest, rock or bar know we, or quail. 

36. The risk, if frightful, frights not us. 

37. Year after year slow reckoning we their flight 
38.‘ Pray in this hell of waves to sink. 

39. Sink! ay! a kind of sinking comes. One night 
40. Each century, when on the brink 

41. Of death we seem, a strange trance holds us fast. 
42. We murmur, Land, ho! yes! green heights 
43. In mirage shine—waves seldom calm lie glassed. 
4 In dreams we taste all earth's delights— 


45. Birds’ songs in groves—fair maids—feasts decked with grapes 
46. Of Muscat—amaranthine flowers— 

47 The vision darkens—melt the fairy shapes. 
48 Once more seas roar, and tempest lowers. 
49. Yet in our trance the magic curse has willed 
50. More stanch or trim our vessel grew ; 

51. We tread some masterpiece of modern build 
52. Our task, if futile, yet is new. 

53 And thus, with change of rig, at every age 
54. We roam the ocean’s stormy ways, 

55. Where floods of Oregon do lash in rage, 

56. Or where Japan’s volcanoes blaze.” 


57. But here the ghost grew tiresome. ‘‘ Hold,” I cried; 
58. ‘Stop until I a thing suggest ; 

59. A Yankee iron-clad you have not tried. 

60. This loop-hole of escape gives rest, 

61. She’ll surely sink for your sake, else collide.” 

62. It vanished, muttering ‘* Well, I’m blest!” 

PRIZES: First—For the list containing the largest number of 
acceptable nautical terms, Three Dollars; Second—Eor the 
second largest, one year’s subscription to GooD HoUSEKEEP- 
ING; Zhird—For the third largest, any one of the twelve 
bound volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

A list to draw a prize must contain at least 47 names. Such 
common words as wind, water and waves will not be acceptable. 
Letters forming a name most read in consecutive order from left 
to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used in forming an- 
other name immediately preceding or succeeding the one first 
chosen. Give the names in the order printed (writing plainly, 
but do not copy the poem), numbers of lines in which the words 
appear, and the total number of words discovered. Supple. 
mental lists cannot be accepted. Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary will be taken as authority. In case of ties precedence 
will be determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

Solutions must be received by 6 p.,m. Saturday, July 25, 1891. 

All comments on the pussies, or business notes for the GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on separate sheets. 


Prize PuzzL—E—ANSWERS. 
305.—QUEEN FLORA’S GARDEN. 

It has been our endeavor thus far, in passing upon lists of 
names entered in competition for prizes offered, to allow only 
specific names, rejecting generic terms; but in the case of 
* Queen Flora’s Garden,” it has seemed quite impossible to 
give the contents of the ‘‘Garden”’ its due publicity, if the 
many specimens defined “genus” were omitted. No direc- 
tions were announced on this point, and most of the lists con- 
tain more or less such terms. This fact, in addition to the one 
that although many authors were consulted, yet some of the 
names remain unidentified, has led to the conclusion that it 
would be more just, all things considered, as well as more in- 
structive to the readers of this department, to allow all the 
names in the largest lists (with the exception of a few which 
are clearly not admissible), and to award the prizes on this 
basis also—“ the largest number of acceptable names of plants, 
vines and trees.’’ The “‘ king’s-move’’ requirement was en- 
tirely disregarded by several competitors, yet it was interesting 
to see what could be done by taking the letters anywhere, re- 
gardless of order. One of these lists contained 170 names. 

The winner of the First Prize—$3—is Margaret B. Rawn of 
Lancaster, Pa., whose list contains 177 names; original num- 
ber, 199. 

The Second Prize—one year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, has been won by Mrs. C. W. Wood of Madison, 
S. D., whose list contains 164 names; original number, 177. 

Mrs. J. S. Houston of Northampton, Mass., wins the Third 
Prize—any one of the eleven bound volumes of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING—her list containing 151 names; original number, 158. 
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The words in parenthesis, in the list furnished by the winner 
of the First Prize, and printed below, were added by the Puzzle 
Editor, and as the words they stand opposite appear to be 
only parts of compound words, they were not counted in 
awarding the prizes. Several of the competitors added some 
very bright and useful comments on certain words, which, for 
the want of space, we cannot reproduce here. 


THE GARDEN. 
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For the sake of brevity, the numbers of some of the letters 
used in forming names are omitted, only enough being used to 
indicate the beginning, direction to move, and end of the word. 
THE LIST WHICH WAS AWARDED FIRST PRIZE. 


Acer, 87 98 89 100. Catalpa, 59 60-87. Fern, 93 82 71 62. 
Alder, 74 63 72 7384. Cacalia, 50 60 59-87. Fringe (-tree), 13 2-23. 
Anise, 35 26 36 37 27. Caper, 59 68 79-100. Fire (-weed), 9383-73 
Aster, 74 64 65 66 56. Cane, 25 35 26 27. Fedia, 93 82 72 83 74. 
Aloe, 7 17 28 27. Cornel, 14 15 16-17. Geranium, 94 95-97. 
Aspen, 68 78 88-80. Cacti, 50 60 59 69 70. Gentian, 81 82 91-75. 
Apple, 68 79 88-66. Cone (-flower),14-27. Geum, 94 95 86 97. 
Arnica, 7 16 26-35. Cepa, 98 898887. Golden-rod, 10 9-19. 
Adonis, 33 24 15-37. Cockle, 14 15 25-44. GreenViolet, 81 71-54. 
Anemone, 35 26-29. Corema, 14 15 16-7. Gean, 22 23 33 32. 
Avena, 68 67 66-74. Crab, 25 167 8. Girasole, 94 83-44. 
Avens, 68 67 66-64. Cail, 25 35 36 46. Grias, 94 84 83 74 64. 
Almond, 7 17 18-30. Coca, 1415 25 35. Ivy, 42 51 61. 

Akebia, 35 34 23-1. Dandelion, 24, 33-62. Ice (-plant), 99 98 89. 
Aronia, 7 16 15-35. Daisy,24 35 36 37 48. Iva, 57 67 68. 

Alsine, 35 46 37-27. Dock, 2415 25 34. ‘Inula, 76 75 86 77 87. 
Aspenium, 68 78-97. Dalea, 24 33 43-35. Kale, 34 33 43 44. 
Alpine-rose, 35 46-27. Darnel, 85 74 84-77. Kalmia, 34 35 46-68. 
Amel (-corn), 7 18-17. Date, 85 74 65 66. Kali, 34 35 46 36. 
Anil, 74 75 76 77. Doura, 24 15 5 167. Lemon, 17 27 18-39. 
Alrus, 7171654. Dionea, 41 42 31-33. Linden, 43 42 32-62. 
Bean, 12 23 33 32. Docken, 24 15 25-32. Lupine, 46 55 45-27. 
Bay, 8 7 6. Dal, 24 35 46. Linum, 77 76 75 8697. 
Balm, 8 7 17 18. Elm, 27 17 18. Lotus, 43 53 54 55 64- 
Bignonia, 12 11-33. Endive, 23 32 41-52. Lavender, 77 68-84. 
Begonia, 12 23 22-33. Eria, 66 56 57 68. Lead (-plant), 63 73-85. 
Balmony, 8 7 17-48. Erica, 89 100 99-87. Lyonia, 17 6 15 26-35. 
Bead (-tree), 12 23-24. Elder, 73 63 72 82 71. Lianes, 46 36 35-37. 
Big, 12 rr 22. Elke, 52 43 34 44- Lappa, 77 87 88-68. 
Catnip, 59 60 69-79. Eleot, 44 43 52 53 54- Lind, 77 76 75 85. 
Corn, 14 15 16 26. Ers, 27 38 37- Ling, 43 42 32 22. 
Canna, 59 60 49 5868. Eel (-grass), 82 73 63. Lote, 43 53 54 44- 
Calamus, 59 68-96. Fir, 93 83 84. Mint, 47 57 58 69. 
Crocus, 25 1615-4. Fig, 93 83 94. 


Maple, 97 87 88 77 66. 


Malva, 97 87 77-68. Pentas, 79 89 80-78. Sedum, 96 95 85-97. 
Morel, 18 28 38 29 20. Plane(-tree), 45 46-27. Sumac, 96 86 97-08. 
Melon, 18 27 17 28 39. Plantain, 88 77 68-80. Stenia, 64 65 66-87. 
Musa, 97 86 96 87. _—‘Planera, 45 46 35-7. Sun, 96 86 75. 

Mina, 47 36 26 35. Planer(-tree), 45 46 35 Satin (-flower), 64 74 
Malus, 97 87 77 8696. 2627 16. 65 76 75. 

Mudar, 97 86 85 7484. Pine-sap, 79 70-88. Stevia, 64 65 66-68. 
Mole, 18 28 17 27. Pie (-plant), 88 99 89. Solanum, 64 §3 63-97. 
Moly, 18 28 17 6. Paspalum, 88 87-97. Syringa, 4 3 2 11-33. 
Nasturtium, 75 74-97- Panic, 45 35 26 36 25. Spike, 78 88 99 90 89. 
Nettle, 75 66 65-44. Pekea, 45 44 34-33. Stipa, 78 69 70 79 68. 
Nolina, 62 53 43-33- Rose, 38 28 37 27. Snail, 37 26 35 36 46. 
Napus, 26 35 45-64. Rye, 71 61 52. Sand (-box-tree), 6474 
Needle (-furze), 91 82 Reed, 84 73 $2 72. 75 85. 

73 72 63 52. Rice, 100 99 88 89. Sadr, 64 7485 84. 
Olive, 53 43 42 51 52. Rosemary, 38 28-6. Sappan (-wood), 9687 
Oleander, 53 63 73-84. Rue, 56 55 44. 88 79 68 58. 

Ocra, 15 25 16 7. Rocket, 16 15 25-54. Soy, 4 15 6. 

Olea, 53 63 73 74. Radula, 84 74 85-87. Teak, 54 44 35 34. 
Onion, 31 32 42 5362. Red-bay. 38 29 19-6. Tulip, 54 55 46 36 45. 
Oleaster, 53 63 73-56. Red-osier, 38 29-16. Tares, 65 74 84 95 96. 
Osier, 28 37 36-16. Rosin(-weed), 38 28 37 Tupa, 54 55 45 35- 
Palm, 45 35 46 47- 36 26. Tea, 54 44 33- 

Pine, 45 36 26 27. Ray, 16 7 6. Talinum, 69 68 77 97. 
Pink, 79 70 80 go. Succory, 4 5 14 25-6. Tupelo, 54 55 45-53. 
Pansy, 45 35 26-48. Salvia, 78 87 77-57. Tape, 69 68 79 80. 
Peony, 45 44 53-61. Senna, 40 29 39-60. Ule, 86 77 66. 

Pea, 45 44 35- Sloe, 64 63 53 52. Violet, 51 42 53 54. 
Prim, 45 565747.  Solea, 64 53 43 44 33- Vinca, 67 57 58 59 60. 
Primrose, 45 56-27. Sedge, 64 7372 81 82. Viola, 51 42 53 43 33- 
Privet, 45 56 57-65. Savin, 78 68 67 57 58. Yam, 6 7 18. 

Priva, 45 56 57 67 68. Secale, 78 89 98-66. Yucca, 6 5 14 25 35. 
Plum, 88 77 86 97. 


Through Flora’s wide garden I wandered, 
Spending there every moment of leisure, 

Nor deem the time fvolishly squandered, 
If gained is the coveted treasure. 


From each part of her domain extersive, 
I bethought me some species to bring, 
In hope that the list, comprehensive, 
Might meet the demands of our “* king,” 


Unless “ clipping”’ and “ pruning ” aboreal 
Usurp the legitimate use 
Of scissors and shears editorial, 
In “ lopping”’ its branches profuse. 
The prize—a who'e year of GQoD HOUSEKEEPING — 
Would be worth, I am sure, all it cost ; 
But a failure will not find me weeping 
With regret over “ love’s labor lost.” L.. C. &. 


A NuMERICAL TALE ABOUT “QUEEN FLORA’s GARDEN.” 
To the Author of Prize Puzzle No. 305: 

I 77 7665 54 4344 43 33 24 and 97 87 76 85, 16 15 6 and 66 67 68, 
87 97 86 96 95 85 themselves wandering 36 26 “ Queen Flora’s 
Garden,” 68 78 King Sol was smiling after a refreshing 21 11 21. 
They crossed 35 8 910 upon a 20910, accompanied 12 3 7 
45 4454 596069, 19910 and 177188. A 46353444 shone 36 26 
the 968675; the fertile 637374, without a 6454536252, was 
rich with grain, 100998889 for the 37 36 25 344344. Through 
60 81 71 $2 7362 637475 66 they passed 5453 the garden, where 
were 9484747585 trees 747585 many 87 122324 of flowers. 
They were 892019; they feared 3928 66677677 4232 that 
lovely 63 7475 85, 33 32 41 they named the place 82 728362. 6869 
63 746454 they found 7 847465544344 that 33 37 2635 3444 
98 87 78 69 7464 7665 78 77 7685 away. They 64748372, 8393 
this 1223 73728291, 451627176 the 37 2635 3444 3637 the 
41 5251 4243, father of 373626 and 46362737. 434454 8696 
109!” They 1223223332 to 25166, and 847475, 88877767 
and 647485, 87 78 fast as they were 78 17 27, to their 7273 7484 
4535 and 187 7080 the 67 68 77 66 of 5455 565758, across the 
37 46 36.47 48 Sgro. Miss H. M. A. 
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Fourteen to One. ; 

This is another volume of short stories, after the manner 
now prevalent, but having as its author Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, whose name gives sufficient assurance of its in- 
tense interest. The title of the book is that of the first 
story, which is one of the finest pieces of descriptive 
writing, apart from the thrilling nature of the narrative. 
The old parson and his wife, with their humble surround- 
ings, their unaffected piety, their life-long love and devo- 
tion to each other, their sublime courage in the terrible 
ordeal to which they were subjected—had the gifted 
author written but this one story her fame must have been 
assured. The 12mo volume of 464 pages, however, con- 
tains fourteen stories, diverse in their characteristics and 
none of them lacking in that suotle power which holds the 
attention and controls the emotions of the reader. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; price $1.25. 

Otto The Knight. 

This is another bock of short stories, from the pen of 
Octave Thanet, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
in their usual complete manner, a mechanical peculiarity 
of the binding being that the volume easily opens wide at 
any page, yet has great strength as well as flexibility. 
The full title is ‘* Otto the Knight, and other trans- Missis- 
sippi Stories,” the 348 pages embracing ten complete 
stories, that which gives the title being the first in order, 
as well as somewhat the longest in the book. All of the 
stories abound in dialect and in entertaining delineations 
of character, which will prove of absorbing interest ; 
American readers do not need to be told that the author 
is never dull. Price, $1.25. 

Heredity, Health and Personal Beauty. 

There are 422 pages, octavo, of this admirable work, and 
it would be hard to find within an equal compass more 
downright common sense, more valuable suggestions as to 
the care, the use and the abuse of the human system. Dr. 
John V. Shoemaker is the author, and F. A. Davis of 
Philadelphia is the publisher, the price being $2.50 in 
cloth or $3 50in half morocco. The work is admirably di- 
vided into chapters, thirty-seven in number, each devoted 
to a topic peculiarly its own, so that instant reference may 
be made to any subject. It is a book for the average 
reader—for the family; one to be read and profited by. 
There are chapters on the art of walking, the skin, the 
bath and bathing, the care of the face, the hands, the feet, 
the nails, the hair, teeth, eyes, ears, nose, clothing, venti- 
lation, cosmetics, household remedies, and the like. There 
are abundant recipes and formulas for all the subjects 
treated, and this feature of the work alone should insure 
* its admission to every household. Itis written in an easy, 
straightforward style; and while medical and technical 
terms are necessarily more or less employed, they are ai- 
ways fully explained for the benefit of the non-medical 
reader. 


Biography of Dio Lewis. 

For many years the name of Dr. Dio Lewis was perhaps 
as well known as that of any other public man in the 
country. Positive in his convictions, with rare power and 
great courage in their expression, Dr. Lewis battled 


bravely for what he considered the betterment of the race, 
his special attention being devoted to temperance, hy- 
giene, and physical education. The “temperance cru- 
sade,” which developed so much strength in portions of 
the West something less than twenty years ago, owed 
much of its inspiration and success to Dr. Lewis, and 
large space is given in the book to that portion of his 
work. It is written by Mary F. Eastman, at the desire 
and with the assistance of the widow of Dr. Lewis, and is 
published in a volume of 400 pages by Fowler & Wells 
Company, New York. 


The Seven Dreamers. 


This is evidently the period of the short story, which is 
having its time of popularity in book form as well as in 
periodical publications. “The Seven Dreamers” pre- 
sents in a new setting the old idea of a thread on which to 
string a series of independent stories, which are very 
entertainingly told by the author, and the book is pub- 
lished in good style by Harper & Brothers of New York: 
They are quaint New England stories, some of them 
showing brilliant imaginative and descriptive powers in 
the writer, Annie Trumbull Slosson. Taken as a whole, 
“The Seven Dreamers” is a very readable and enjoy- 
able book. 


Campmates. 

“Campmates; a Story of the Plains,” is from the pen of 
Kirk Munroe, and is written in the most charmirg style 
of that popularauthor. It is for the boys, and it is a good 
book for their reading, full of adventure on the plains, 
Indian fighting, buffalo hunting and the like—such stories 
as make the blood tingle and hold the attention from the 
first line to the close—it is still a book of safe moral im- 
port, and one which may properly be placed in the hands 
of the youth, with the certainty of yielding interest and 
benefit. ‘“Campmates” is a 12mo of 333 pages, illus- 
trated, and is published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Diana’s Livery. 


“Diana's Livery,” by Eva Wilder McGlasson, is a 
good enough story in conception, and its characters are 
cleverly drawn, but the author has yet much to learn re- 
garding the use of language. There is manifest through- 
out the book a labored style and a want of direct, pre- 
cise expression which mar the production, and which 
experience and study will enable the writer to correct. 
The book of 286 pages is handsomely printed and well 
bound, and is published in their series of * Popular 
American Novels” by Harper & Brothers, at $1.25. 


FroM OCEAN TO OCEAN; or, the March of the Salva- 
tion Army from the Atlantic to the Pacific during 1890; 
by Commissioner Ballington Booth; one hundred and 
ninety-two pages. Paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bound, 
$1. J. S. Ogilvie, publisher, 57 Rose St., New York, who 
will mail it to any address on receipt of price. 


“ WALL PapeER; its History, Manufacture and Decora- 
tive Importance,” is the title of a thin volume, emblem- 
atically bound, which W. R. Bradshaw has written, and 
Joseph P. McHuge & Co. of New York publish. In this 
convenient form about everything worth saying or reading 
regarding wall paper has been gathered, convenient for 
instant reference. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Second-Hand Shoes. 
WHERE THty COME FROM, WHERE THEY ARE SOLD AND 
THEY Cost THE WEARER. 

Nearly everything is sold at second-hand in New York. 
It is easy to understand why there is a market for finery, 
for pianos, for jewelry, and for clothing, for which prices 
are high, and vary a great deal; but shoes are sold so 
cheaply when new, that trade in shoes at second-hand 
should be small. Yet it is a fact that there is a very large 
trade in second-hand boots and shoes, mostly shoes, be- 
cause boots are worn by few at present. The second-hand 
shoe stores are in basements in the poorest quarters of 
the city. They are generally in the neighborhood of 
second-hand clothing stores, but are distinct from them, 
Sometimes, however, bargains in second-hand shoes are 
to be found in the second-hand clothing stores, but they 
are odd pairs, and an assortment is seldom supplied. On 
the east side and in the first ward are many second-hand 
shoe stores, and in the bend at Sixth avenue and Carmine 
street is quite a-colony. Many of them are kept by 
Hebrews, and almost invariably the proprietor is a cob. 
bler, who occupies his time mending shoes, either for his 
customers or some other shop. All sorts and sizes of 
shoes, representing the fashions of the past ten years, or 
longer, may be found, for all ages and both sexes. They 
are kept cleanly blacked. 

Many of these shoes are from ash barrels and garbage 
boxes, having been discarded as past the worth of mend- 
ing. About the first of May there is a harvest of old 
shoes thrown out by tidy housekeepers and picked up by 
ragpickers, who send them to the second-hand shops. 
Many men buy cheap shoes purposely, because they do 
not like to wear shoes a long time. They discard them 
without half-soling. As long as shoes are repairable on 
the uppers they are of service to the second-hand men, 
who patiently patch and mend them and make them 
worth selling. 

Some of the second-hand shoe shops are patronized by 
Hebrews, others by Italians, and some by colored people. 
Many servants get shoes from their employers and have 
them mended, thereby getting better articles than they 
could afford to buy new. 

The prices of these second-hand shoes are low. It is 
almost a rule that the price shall be only atrifle more than 
the cost of mending. Twenty-five cents a pair is not an 
unusual price. A dollar a pair isa large price. The cost 
of shoes is one of the heaviest burdens to poor families. 
Old clothes may be handed down from one generation to 
another, or made over, but the shoes require cash outlay 
all the time, and the amount of shoe leather that can be 
stamped out by healthy youngsters is appalling. 

There is a steady trade in second-hand shoes among 
peddiers. They eagerly bargain for old shoes as they 
travel through the country. Many of the best shoes in 
the second-hand shops are bought by colored people, who 
are inclined to be particular about their foot-wear. In the 
best second-hand stores may be found soiled fancy shoes 
for women, relics of the stage, or the cast-off finery of the 

rich. Such shoes often reappear in east side ball-rooms. 
Most of the customers of the second-hand shoe shops are 
thrifty persons who have fair incomes, but are saving 
money for some purpose, and do not disdain to economize 
by buying second-hand articles.—Mew York Sun. 


The Servant Learned a Lesson. 

A west side lady recently employed a domestic who had - 
never been out to service in the city, but had worked for 
afarmer. “There is one thing that you must agree to,” 
said the new girl, “and that is to let me sit at the table 
with the family.” The lady was astonished, but replied 
pleasantly: “ Allright, I will agree to that beeause your 
recommendations are good. Of course, I am not used to 
such a thing, but we will try it.” An hour later, dinner 
was ready and on the table—soup, the meat course, pastry 
and all together. The girl was there,too. The lady of 
the house stepped up to the table, removed her own plate, 
and knife and fork and went into the kitchen. She soon 
came back wearing a white apron and a dainty white cap. 
She never smiled, but began serving the soup. She 
helped the servant first, then her husband. The “new 
girl” was paralyzed, and two minutes later voluntarily left 
the table. She cried a little bit, but told her employer 
that she could see how foolish it was for her to make such 
arequest. She has developed into a perfect “kitchen 
queen.” —Milwaukee Sentinel, 

The Care of Gloves. 

Very few people take proper care of gloves. They are 
slung on and wrenched off, and done up in unpleasant- 
looking little wads, and then are expected to perform all 
their uses and give satisfactory wear. A pair of the finest 
French kid gloves will not long endure such treatment, 
nor one of the coarsest leather or cotton. A great deal 
depends upon the way kid gloves are put onat first. They 
should be drawn on slowly and easily, the fingers being 
put on first, and then the glove drawn over the palm and 
buttoned around the wrist. If the glove is carefully 
drawn off the palm first, each time it is worn, then the 
fingers, one by one, it will last much longer. After re- 
moving them, pull the gloves into shape, and lay them in 
tissue paper ina long glove box. Do not let the gloves 
lay together. Notice when taking them off if they need 
mending or have become soiled ; a slight soiled spot may 
be readily removed by rubbing it lightly with a piece of 
flannel wet with benzine. Do not, however, attempt to 
clean gloves by saturating them with benzine. This re- 
moves the dressing and they will not keep clean long 
enough to pay for the trouble, while an inevitable odor 
clings to them. It is better, if gloves are much soiled, to 
invest the trifling amount charged by professional cleaners 
for doing this work, and have it properly done. Itis next 
to impossible to insert a piece of kid in a glove and have 
it look properly. Most gloves are now stitched by ma- 
chinery, in such a way that any different stitch shows. 
The best way of mending a slight break in kid is to lay 
under it a piece of silk as near the color of the glove as 
possible—a piece of kid would be too clumsy. Catch the 
silk down by invisible stitches, and draw together therent 
with darning stitches, which should be as nearly invisible 
as possible Silk or fine cotton gloves are likely to be- 
come stretched with wear. After they have been in use 
for a while, therefore, it is a good plan to turn them inside 
out, and sew over the seams, taking them in a little, and 
they will then fit the hand as they did at first, and are not 
likely to stretch any more.—Vew York Tribune. 

It is better to begin life on Indian meal pudding and 
salt codfish and rise to roast beef and mince pie than to 
begin on roast beef and mince pie and get down to Indian 

meal pudding and salt codfish. 
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Southern Vegetables. 

In 1850 the whole zgreengrocer trade of the city of New 
York was confined to Washington Market. With the ad- 
vent of Southern goods, more people went into the busi- 
ness, until at present the districts allotted to the com- 
mission men and wholesale dealers have grown to an 
enormous size, the lower district being bounded by Dey, 
Greenwich and Franklin streets to the North river, the 
upper district being bounded by Ninth avenue, Fourteenth 
and Horatio streets, and North river; and here is 
situated the new Gansevoort Market. It will event- 
ually join the lower district. Fulton Market does a 
big business, but not to be compared with the other 
two sections. 

This trade is such a prominent one that it is worthy of 
more than passing notice, and it may be that the man 
who sits at dinner on Christmas day, while old Boreas is 
shaking his snowy mantle, eating fresh tomatoes, string 
beans, pease or strawberries, doesn’t even know where his 
luxuries come from. We see in winter luscious berries 
in fruit store windows labelled “ hot-house fruits,” but 
the chances are that they came from Florida, either by 
express or steamer. These berries sometimes are sold 
for $1 a berry, and are hardly worth it, as they represent 
at least 1,000 per cent. profit. 

The first vegetable to arrive is the tomato. They show 
their brilliant red polish in the grocers’ early in January, 
but they are high priced. They come from Key West, Fla. 
Shortly after the string beans, pease, potatoes, radishes, 
beets, carrots and turnips arrive, with possibly a little 
lettuce. From February on vegetables are plenty. Early 
in April South Carolina asparagus begins to come in 
large quantities. This vegetable is of a high grade, and 
the bulk of it comes from two farms, one owned bya 
Frenchman named Goblet, who has made a fortune grow- 
ing this delicious edible. The other farm is owned by 
Mr. John Mix of John Mix & Co., one of the oldest com- 
mission houses in this city. Later in the season aspara- 
gus comes from Oyster Bay, L. I., and Monmouth county, 
N. J., the latter being a fine, well-grown plant that has 
quite usurped the place held for years by the Oyster Bay 
growers. 

North Carolina comes next in order in furnishing the 
greedy North with something green to eat. The crop 
is marketed about the middle of May, and consists 
principally of potatoes and pease, shipped in large 
quantities. 

Virginia is close on the heels of North Carolina, and is 
the heaviest shipper of all. Two or three steamers come 
to New York daily from Norfolk, and great quantities 
come by way of the Pennsylvania railroad. By the time 
Virginia is used up, our local farmers are on deck with 
green goods, which keep the ball rolling. 

New York does not depend on the United States alone 
for vegetables. The Bermuda steamers bring early cab- 
bages and onions, the German steamers cabbages, which 
are in good demand, as they are harder headed than 
ours. The French steamers bring cauliflower and arti- 
chokes, much larger than any grown here, and which are 
sold for a fancy price. The California and New Orleans 
artichokes are about one-half the size of the French. 

The watermelon tradeisenormous. They come in ship 
loads from Florida from the rs5th to the zoth of June. 


The finest melons come from Georgia and generally get 
here in time to serve as dessert to a Fourth of July dinner, 
At times a glut takes place, and then the railroads have 
to suffer. This is where the commission men get even 
with the railroad for previous excessive freight bills. 
They refuse to accept the consignment, and then the rail- 
roads have to hustle to get rid of their stock. A car load 
is about 800 melons on an average, and twenty-five or 
thirty car loads is quite a loss to the company, so they 
hire a couple of men, who are commissioned to dispose of 
the surplus melons to pay freight. This they do, selling 
them for any price. This is where the peddlers get their 
melons, and then make life unbearabie by hideous yells 
in the resident portions of the city: ‘“ Yers cheap, ripe 
watermillions.” 

In a case of this kind the consignor is the loser. These 
melons are oftentimes very good, and then again they are 
very bad. The peddler could lose half of his stock and 
then make 4oo per cent. profit—Vew York Sun. 


Cooking Trout. 

The successful angler, on returning to camp should 
clean a few trout in the crystal waters of the stream he 
but a few moments before lured them from. A fire is 
built. The trout is buttered, and seasoned with salt and 
pepper; then wrapped in paper or leaves and buried in 
the hot ashes, where they steam in their own fragrant 
vapor. As the angler removes the wrappings and the 
delicate aroma ascends his sensitive nostrils quiver, his 
palate rouses into self-consciousness, and in a tone of 
emotion he murmurs, “Ye gods! N’yum—n’yum !— 
n’yum!” The next best mode of cooking small trout is 
to clean them, rinse them quickly in cold spring water, 
dry with a towel and rub a little salt on the inside along 
the bone. Then cut into dice half a pound of the sweet- 
est salt pork obtainable, fry it out in the frying pan, and 
into the pork fat, actively boiling, plunge the delicate 
fish. Large brook trout, salmon and lake trout are 
delicious steamed. Butter the trout and season with 
salt and pepper; wrap the fish in muslin, put them 
in the old-fashioned steamer, place it over a pot of boil- 
ing water and the ascending steam will do the rest.—S¢. 
Paul Globe. 


Fashionable Dinner Hours. 

In the fourteenth century the King of France dined at 
8 A. M. and retired to restat8 p.m. Inthe timeof Phillip 
the Good an old verse said: “ Rise at 5, dine at 9, sup at 
5, go to bed at 9, and thou shalt live to be ninety-and- 
nine.” In the reigns of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. the 
dinner hour was 11 A.M. Louis XV. changed the dinner 
hour to 2 o’clock. Twoo’clock remained the usual dinner 
hour in France up to the time of the Revolution, after 
which 6 o’clock became the fashionable time. In Eng- 
land the upper class breakfasted at 7 in the reign .of 
Henry VIII., and dined at10 A.M. In Elizabeth’s reign 
the dinner hour was 11 A. M., and supper was served 
about 5 o’clock. In Germany the fashionable hour for 
dinner up to the time of the French Revolution was 12 
o’clock; afterward it was fixed at 1 o’clock.—London 
Globe. 


Millions Daily. 

It is estimated that New York consumes between two 
and three million eggs daily. Half a dozen western states 
supply the bulk of the goods consumed in Gotham, and 
of these Indiana propably sends the most. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue ot GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrghted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, allrights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HovuSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
nu ner ‘us that we are oblized to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many ot these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HouseKERPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some den- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Gooo HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass — 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers des re the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop Hous&KEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. Ali manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “* until called for.” 


MIDSUMMER DAYS. 

Let us repeat our quotation of last month, equally per 

tinent and appropriate for July: 
““O summer day beside the joyous sea; 
O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain: 
Forever and forever shalt thou be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 
To some the landmark of a new domain.” 

“O summer day,” whether by the joyous sea, on the 
grassy plain, or in the woodland shades; whether by the 
mountain sides, or by the babbling stream, how beautiful 
in sentiment, how delightful in experience—these mid- 


summer days of July. 
. en the win 


Sweeps the broad forest in its summer prime, 
As when some master hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ: ” 
When 
“The cloudlets are lazily sailing 
Over the blue Atlantic sea,” 


Even when 
“After the dust and the heat 
In the broad and fiery street, 
How beautiful is the rain.” 

Thus the beauties of the July days come to us, the only 
blemish being the season of heated terms, of burning rays 
at midday, in waiting for relief at nightfall, when the blaz- 
ing sun 

“Drops down into the night.” 

The first shadows that come over our path, while the 
early July days are passing, are the unwelcome thoughts, 
that already the god of day has reached and passed the 
zenith of his annual journey, and is slowly dropping down 
the horizon of daily travel, with shorter days and longer 
nights looming up in the gathering folds of the not far 
away distant autumn hours. 

With the coming of the July days, the vacation season 
is fully upon us; the spring-time busy season tension 
slackens and “play-spell” is ticketed over many and 
many a doorway. 

It is in the July days that we seek rest, and too often 
find added toil, weariness of flesh and sadness of spirit, 
instead ; when we seek pleasure and find pain; when we 
think we have learned wisdom, but find ourselves por- 
ing over the same lesson again and again, each return- 
ing season. 

Let us, then, heed the lesson, so often presented, and 
make our vacation days those of ease, comfort and rest, 
rather than of excitement, vexation and toil, that we may 
well and truly say, “ Blessed be our Midsummer Days.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The present issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the in- 
itial number of Volume Thirteen, passing another half- 
yearly milestone of its existence, as we go, with bright 
skies overhead, the pathway before us constantly growing 
ing smoother and easier, and the accomplishments of the 
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hour more and more satisfactory, as the journeyings 
lengthen and milestones multiply. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to find, as we do, new interested 
readers, new genial companiofis, new and fast friends, at 
every monthly step of our progress, and at the same time 
to see so many of those who started with us at the outset 
of our enterprise, still with us and of us, with words of 
commendation and encouragement on their lips, touching 
sentiments of good-will and good-wishes in their hearts, 
and with elements of substantial aid and comfort in 
their pockets. bai 

The volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING now opening will 
have the same supervision in detail as those which pre- 
ceded it, and the same sources from which our literary 
supplies have been gathered in the past, will be drawn 
upon in future, with the addition of some newly discovered 
veins of domestic wealth, giving much promise of rich- 
ness, when fully developed. 

In this connection, it may, perhaps, be well to make 
mention of the fact that arrangements are being perfected 
for bringing together in our pages, a little later on, several 
groups of practical papers, touching the leading lines of 
domestic life, of unusual merit and practical value to the 
in-dwellers of our homes. These will embrace some new 
ideas and cover new methods and manners of household 
sense and service, that cannot fail of finding a hearty 
welcome in the Homes of the World, wherever found. 

While the issues of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of the suc- 
ceeding months of the year, in passing, will be kept fully 
up to the high standard of excellence heretofore main- 
tained, we may safely promise still better things than ever 
before, for our readers in the year to come. 

In the mean time, the motto, which we placed up over 
the doorways of our workrooms, at the outset, will not be 
allowed to become tarnished or grow dim—the Interests 
of the Higher Life of the Household will be kept con- 
stantly in view, and the principles involved in this con- 
nection, be religiously and carefully maintained. 


“VISITING HOUSEKEEPERS.’ 

In these days of trusts, syndicates and codperative 
housekeeping experiments, it may not be out of place to 
make mention of something new under the sun, in the 
way of a novel occupation for women, and one which may, 
at once, become a blessing, both to “ those who give and 
those who receive.” A late issue of the New York Sun 
outlines the practical workings of this new departure, 
which, in a more complete development, may, perhaps, 
prove a boon to be welcomed in many heretofore indif- 
ferently managed households: “Among most occupations 
for women may be mentioned the new one of ‘ visiting 
housekeepers,’ among wealthy families. The man of 
wealth, with an incapable or gay wife, who leaves house- 
hold affairs entirely to the servants, is a prey to the dis- 
honesty of ‘butcher, baker and candlestick maker,’ and 


generally supports the relatives of his entire retinue of 
servants besides. But the visiting housekeeper steps to 
the helm of ‘the domestic barge about nine o’clock in the 
morning. She inventories the contents of the larder, 
learns of the mistress what guests are expected for the 
day, makes out her bills of fare for lunch, dinner and 
breakfast the next morning, and goes to market, watching 
the butcher while he gives her the cuts of meat she 
orders, and looking well to the ways of the grocer and 
fruit dealer. The marketing ordered, she returns to the 
house and waits until all the parcels come in, opening 
each to see that it is correct, and putting all away in ap- 
propriate places. She orders the coal, attends to all bills, 
looks after any needed repairing about the place, and 
keeps up the stock of the linen closet. She usuallly re- 
mains until after luncheon, if the house is kept up ona 
large scale, or she can attend to two families at once if 
they live near together. One millionaire, who is paying 
his visiting housekeper $100 a month, says he is spending 
much less money on household expenses than when he 
did not count her salary among them, and has more satis- 
factory meals and general household comfort.” 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


CompiILeD Birs oF HousEHOLD Fact AND Fancy. 


Sentimental. 

A large brain is better than a small foot. 

It is not always the man who looks like a fool who is one. 

We find happiness while we are pursuing it and lose it 
after we reach it. 

To ascertain whether or not a man loves his family, 
mark how he provides for it. 

He is a wise man who holds unswervingly to a policy of 
conciliation in his dealings with his fellow-men. 

The activity and soundness of a man’s actions will be 
determined by the activity and soundness of his thoughts. 

It is safer to affront some people than to oblige them, 
for the better a man deserves the worse they will speak 
of him. 

Never join with your friend when he abuses his horse. 
or his wife, unless the one is about to be sold and the 


other to be buried. 
Practical. 


Turpentine mixed with carbolic acid and kept in open 
vessels about the room will greatly lessen the risk of con- 
tagion in scarlet fever, diphtheria and kindred diseases. 

To cleanse porcelain saucepans, fill them half full of hot 
water and put in the water a tablespoonful of powdered 
borax and let it boil. If this does not remove all the 
stains, scour well with a cloth rubbed with soap and borax. 

Stains of vegetable colors, fruit, red wine and red ink 
may be removed from white goods by sulphur fumes or 
chlorine water. On colored cottons and woolens, wash 
with lukewarm soap, lye or ammonia; silk the same, but 
more cautiously. 

Alum water will restore almost all faded colors. Brush 
the faded article thoroughly to free it from dust, cover it 
with a lather of eastile soap, rinse with clear water and 


then alum water, and the color will usually be much. 


brighter than before. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

The frontispiece—but why should we speak of that? 

The reader has already seen it, and it touches a theme 
which wakens all the slumbering fire of the small (?) boy. 

The first good thing is the seventh of Miss Parloa’s 
“ Mornings in the Kitchen.” It has the charm which per- 
vades whatever comes from her pen, and will be welcome, 
not alone for the soups, sauces and gingerbreads of which 
it especially treats, but for all that is helpful and suggest- 
ive in and about it. 

** Whatever possessed Dan Eldermere? Going right to 
the dogs! And he has the dearest little boy and the sweet- 
est wife!” Mary E. Child tells in her story, “‘ Canned’ 
Housekeeping,” what “ possessed ” him, and in telling the 
whole truth about Dan, she tells the truth about a good 
many other men who fail to find in their homes what the 
sacred word implies. But will those who read the truth- 
ful lesson heed the self-evident moral ? 

M. J. Plumstead has a timely and interesting article on 
cut flowers, telling how best to send them by mail, and 
also treating of flowers for the sick, for funerals and other 
purposes. 

The second number of Sara Sedgwick’s “ Company 
Giving and Receiving” treats of the Garden Féte, and 
tells of the preparation and serving of simple and elabor- 
ate collations for indoor and out-of-door entertainments. 

“In the days of our chilchood, a spoon was simply a 
spoon—no more nor less,” says Mrs. Arthur Stanley, in- 
troducing her interesting paper entitled “‘ Spoon Vittles,” 
which is in fact a quite complete presentation of the mod- 
ern fancy for souvenir spoons. Of course we do not know 
the date of this author’s childhood; but at present the 
popular spoon, at least, is a good deal more than a spoon, 
as will be seen from a perusal of this article. 

Something of child worship in literature, fancy writing, 
newspaper work, Dumas’ recipe for writing a book, Cap- 
tain Murray at school, and numerous other things, make 
M. D. Sterling’s page of ‘‘Snap-shots” in the field of 
literature very entertaining. 

Two pages are devoted to “ Decorative Fashions and 
Fancies,” with the usual comprehensive illustrations, 
Mrs. Kenney tells in this number of “ Art Novelties,” 
how they are made, and the artist puts the finished product 
before the reader in black and white, so that no one may 
err in attempting their reproduction. 

Isabella Laning Candee has another interesting paper 
on “Amateur Entertainments,” telling of A Cinderella 
Tea, A Lemon Lunch, and The Circulating Library of the 
Nineteenth Century. The latter especially ought to prove 
popular, as it has the charm of novelty—and other charms 
which will be readily discovered and appreciated in actual 
practice and adaptation. 

“ Really it must be very hard for a man of mature years, 
be he liberal or conservative, to be called upon to take up 
a new custom.” That is the conclusion reached by Jose- 


phine Fish, in her article on “Knives and Forks,” but 
whether she would have all the old fellows forced by the 
inexorable demands of custom to submit to the hardship 
will be apparent as the reader finishes the article. 

Rachel Macy has a couple of pages of her well-known 
and heartily welcomed “‘ Quaker Housekeeping,” in which, 
with a mingling of prose, poetry and recipes, she gives a 
glimpse of the olden time. But it is not all olden time 
matter, by any means, for there is a “time-table ” for the 
roasting of meats, adapted to every meridian, and just as 
good and reliable now as it was a hundred or two hundred 
years since. 

The substitutions and adulterations which are practiced 
in the coffee trade are numerous, though they are not 
generally dangerous to the health, being simply cheats 
and impositions, says the “Student of Human Strength 
and Weakness,” in his paper on Household Table Drinks, 
which in this issue relates to “ Coffee as a Beverage.” 
There are few people who do not like “a good cup of 
coffee,” and whoever does will want to read this article’ 
which has to do with its preparation, and various things 
of kindred interest. 

“Angel Food, with Variations,” by Kate M. Cleary, 
presents a foundation recipe on which a half-dozen other 
recipes are builded. All of these must be very welcome, 
judging from the difficulty which is often experienced in 
the preparation of food for the ordinary mortal. 

“Suggestions for Nurses,” give the key-note to the 
“Mother at Home,” whose sensible treatment of the 
topics connected with health and disease makes her series 
of papers, entitled “The Family Medicine Chest,” so 
readable and so valuable. These do not profess to take 
the place in the household of the regular family physician, 
but they give many suggestions for aiding in his work, 
and for avoiding the necessity for his professional visits. 

Newton Norton, who always has something instructive 
to say, tells of “ The Cocoanut,” how the fruit grows and 
how it may be used, the latter portion of the article con- 
taining a number of recipes for making the product of the 
nut into delectable compounds. 

The illustrated paper on “ Family Fashions and Fan- 
cies” gives pictures and descriptions of grenadine and 
lace dresses, blouses and shirt waists, yachting gowns 
and summer millinery. 

After all, with the temperature which prevails as this 
number goes to press, Eunice C. Corbett must be given 
the credit of touching the most interesting topic in the 
whole magazine—‘“ Ice Creams and Ices.” The title is 
enough—thermometer ninety-eight in the shade. 

There are numerous minor articles, and a variety of ap- 
propriate verses, all of which will please and interest; 
and the various Goop HOUSEKEEPING departments, 
which are always entertaining, ought to be doubly attract- 
ive, as they divert the mind from the hot and unpleasant 
things of summer. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


Jerusha and Jane are out to tea, 
And Rob on a bicycle run, 
Paterfamilias is down by the sea, 
And the vacation season begun, 
But those who are left, lovingly come 
Together for another Evening at Home. 


The first subject for consideration and discussion, was 
“how to bring upa child in the way he should go,” the 
text being a paragraph from the pen of “ Di Vernon” of 
the San Francisco Mews Letter : 


Every one has his own ideas as to how a child should be 
brought up. Naturally every one considers his own way the 
best. Rare fun is it to hear the arguments carried on between 
those who hold with Solomon that the rod is the best friend or 
the parent, guardian or teacher, and those who advocate the 
theory of moral suasion. The maternal slipper has done good 
work in its time. It may be a matter of prejudice on my part, 
but [ hold to the belief that unless a child be brought up with 
a proper respect for the powers that be—parent, nurse of 
teacher—his untrained nature will go through life proud, arro- 
gant, self-conceited and a law unto himself in all things. 


The discussion that followed was long, somewhat ani- 
mated and quite freely indulged in, the coaclusion of the 
whole matter being, that the manner in which the majority 
of children are trained up nowadays, warrants the belief 
that if Sclomon were still in the flesh, he would be likely 
to change the tenor of his refrain and say that “asa child 
is now trained up in the way he goes, the sooner he de- 
parts from it the better.” 

Next came the reading of another paragraph from the 
same source, covering the subject that puts some of the 
weaknesses of human nature before the world, in a light 
not pleasant to contemplate : 

Men have headed a subscription list which was to be pub- 
lished in the papers, when they would not turn their hands 
over to assist a man with a starving family to a situation where 
he might become self-supporting instead of gravitating down- 
ward to swell the ranks of the destitute. There are men who 
will serve on committees to benefit the condition of the poor, 
pose in public, sit on the platform at a mass meeting, that 
modern front seat in the synagogue, and yet are deaf to the ap- 
peal of the needy. There are firms whose cashier has a stand- 
ing order to contribute a thousand dollars on the spot to any 
cause of popular interest, such as was the relief fund for the 
Johnstown sufferers, on condition that the firm name head the 
list of donors! Some that are rich and mean try to fall back 
upon the plea that ostentation in giving is vulgar, that for one 
rich woman to give a large sum is discouraging and prohibitive 
to those who have but little to give. A most convenient ex- 
cuse, whose sincerity might be credited were the deficit to be 
made up in private! It has long been known that in propor- 
tion to the relative size of their incomes the poor give vastly 
more than the rich; but.it is not every eye that can see the 
beam of justice tipped by the widow’s two mites, her scanty 
store outweighing the wealth of a bonanza king 

As Artemus Ward might have said in his inimitable 
way of saying things so pointedly, as not only to pene- 
trate, but to prick through even a very thick skin—‘‘2 
trew ”—“ Oh, the pity of it.” 

The careful Martha of the household brought as her 
offering to the circle of the evening’s entertainment, a 
clipping of a mere practical nature. She had grown weary 


of much serving in and around the china closet, and hav- 
ing found a pearl of great price that had fallen from the 
pen of the household editor of the New York 7ridune, 
was quick to impart the glad tidings which had come to 
her, through the other members of the circle: 

The proper care of silver is a vexed question in many fami- 
lies. Silversmiths now often finish silver with a dull or what 
is called a butler’s finish; ,“* because,” as an accommodating 
salesman explained, ‘“‘that’s the finish the butler usually puts 
on polished silver after he has had it a while.”” Most of the 
Louis XV. and the quaint Queen Anne patterns in silver, how- 
ever, show considerable plain, highly polished surface, relieved 
by rococo borders and fluted effects. Such silver -has not so 
many interstices to keep clean as repousse silver, and it does 
not show scratches as a plain surface does. A stiff plate brush 
and abundance of cleaning powder, such as may be purchased 
from silversmiths, are best for silver. The best silversmiths 
advise the use of the stiff brush. Do not use anything but a 
plate brush. Apply the powder and polish the silver thor- 
oughly, and wipe it off with a soft chamois skin, rubbing it 
thoroughly. Half a pound of Spanish whiting stirred into a 
pint of boiling water, to which, when cold, two tablespoonfuls 
of ammonia are added, makes a good home-made cleaning ma- 
terial, if silver has turned very black. Use abundance of dry 
Spanish whiting and brush the silver thoroughly after using 
this preparation, rubbing it vigorously with a chamois skin. 
Asa rule, if silver is properly washed and rubbed perfectly dry 
with a chamois skin whenever it is used (and at least once a 
week when it is exposed to the atmosphere though not in use) 
it will require little other care. A monthly cleaning with whit- 
ing or polishing powder will be all that is necessary. 


And now all the household ministrants will know how 
to care for their table-silver treasures, easily and eco- 
nomically, as to the expenditure of both time and ducats. 


Then came the bright boy of the household, who pre- 
sented a clipping without parentage attached, in evidence 
of the correctness of his claim, that there is such a thing 
as making something out of nothing : 


Women are quite as often deceived by high-priced goods as 
by the bargain counter. An importer tells of having sold for 
$7.50 a yard a piece of sealskin plush toa retailer, who promptly 
cut it into three pieces and marked them respectively $1o, $12, 
and $14. The highest priced lot sold first, and the retailer at 
once bought another whole piece, marked it $14 and sold it out 
before the $10 lot was gone. 


The loving daughter, who remembered that mamma 
was often a sufferer from excruciating headaches, at the 
most inconvenient times, had somewhere gathered the 
following instructions : 

In case of the ordinary nervous headache, from which women 
suffer so much, remove the dress waist, knot the hair high up 
on the head, out of the way, and, while leaning over the basin, 
place a sponge soaked in hot water, as hot as can be borne, on 
the back of the neck. Kepeat this many times, also applying 
the sponge behind the ears, and, if the assertion of the writer is 
not a mistaken one, in many cases the strained muscles and 
nerves that have caused so much misery will be felt to relax 
and smooth themselves out deliciously, and very frequently 
the pain promptly vanishes in consequence. Every woman 
knows the aching face and neck generally brought home from 
a hard day’s shopping, or from along round of calls and after- 
noon teas. She regards with intense dissatisfaction the heavy 
lines drawn around her eyes and mouth by the long strain on 
the facial muscles, and when she must carry that worn counten- 
ance to some dinner paity or evening’s amusement, it robs her 
of all the pleasure to be had in it. Cosmetics are not the cure, 
nor bromides, or the many nerve sedatives to be had at the 
drug shop. 
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A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
2ocents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months ; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY, 1891. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘‘ The best household magazine 
published.”? Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield is published monthly “‘ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HousxKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland: New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskeEgpPinc with any publication o: 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HousE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Every woman who is ambitious to become a good housekeeper and 
homemaker will gain help and inspiration unlimited from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It isa thoroughly practical magazine dealing, in 
a plain and helpful way with all the perplexing questions of manag- 
ing servants and managing without them, of the care and training of 
children, of entertaining, of economy in all departments. Init are 
found choice recipes with minute directions that the most inexperi- 
enced can fol’ow with a certainty of good results. No young house- 
keeper can afford to be without it.— The Rural Northwest. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, in its present compact shape, and issued as 
a Monthly, combines all the excellent features of this household 
treasure, as well as many additional features, all published in a form 
better for keeping than the larger publication, which was issued more 
frequently. This Monthly is a family magazine, without a superior 
in the country, and is a welcome visitor to thousands of American 
homes. It is a clean, wholesome, practical, informative, common 
sense publication.—Beston Budget. 


Goop HouskKEEPING is one of the very best publications for the 
home. Its tone is high,and in the varied character of its contents 
each member of the ‘amily must find something of interest. The 
contributors are well k own and able writers, the subjects are treated 
in a bright and interesting manner and the suggestions on domestic 
economy, fashions, etc., are eminently practical.—Portland Press. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has always pursued that which was ele- 
vating, refining and helpful, while it has been attractive and readable 
from cover to cover, and its continued and growing popularity, based 
upon merit, shows that it has taken the wiser course.—Mansfield 
(Mass ) News. 


Goop HouskKEEPING has constantly pursued the policy outlined in 
its early days, to be a popular home magazine and housekeepers have 
learned to swear—not at, but by it.— The American Hebrew. 


Goop HOouskKEEPING is the ideal magazine for women. It may be 
called the trade journal of housekeepers, giving to housekeeper the 
broad meaning of homekeeper.—New England Farmer. 

Goop HousgkKEEPING is essentially a Magazine for the intelligent 
housekeeper, and the American home.—New Jersey Agriculturist. 


Goop HousrkEEPING is modest and unassuming, but practically 
valuable 'n many ways.—Boston Congregationalist. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN’S EXOHANGES. 

Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 


New Yorx Woman’s Excuancs, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mavtson Avenug DepostTorY AND EXCHANGE FOR Woman’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s Excuancs, 24 West 125th St., New York. 

Women’s Epuca TIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., Boston 

Tue Purrapetpaia EXCHANGE FOR WomAN’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

Unttep Workers’ AND Woman’s EXCHANGER, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct 

Cuicaco ExcHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 

Tue Woman’s Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpustrRIat Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcHAnGg, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s InpustrIAL ExcHanGs, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soctrty oF THE Woman’s Excuanag, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's ExcHAancgs, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas, 

Woman's Excuanes, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s ExcuanGg, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curist1aN Woman's ExcuanGe, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or. 
leans, La. 

Woman’s Excuanaer, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s ExcuanGe, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD Woman's Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s Art Excuanep, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RichMonp ExcHANGE FoR WoMAN’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s Excuancg, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Woman's EXcHAnGg, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue Woman’s Excuancs, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Jacksonvitte Woman's ExcHaNnGg, 317 West State St., Jackson- 
ville, Il, 
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Fugitive Verse. 


WIFE TO HER ANGERED HUSBAND. 


To-day, if I were dead, and could not feel 
Your kisses, or your tears upon my face; 
If all the world could give of woe, or weal, 
Could find within my heart no resting place; 
You would not think of any bitter past ; 
You would not chide me for a careless word; 
You could not be so cruel, at the last, 
As to condemn me, unconfessed, unheard. 


If I were lying wrapped about in white, 
With flowers all around me, on my breast, 
And in my hands; and on my face the light 
That angels shed upon their dead, at rest; 
If I were lying thus, and one should say 
Sach bitter things as you have said to me, 
With sternest anger you would drive away 
That one, and swear ’twere all base calumny. 


If I were lying underneath the ground, 
And all the white snow heapea above my head, 
And you, amid the many, one had found 
Who dared to say such things about me dead ; 
You had not words to tell how false were they ; 
How most unkind was he of unkind men; 
Yet all the cruel words that he might say 
Would not have power to hurt me, grieve me then. 


If you in coming back to-day should find 

That death had entered and had called me hence, 
How would it be with you in your own mind? 

Where for your grief could you find recompense ? 
The lips that you refused to kiss were still ; 

They had no chidings: erst they did not chide, 
Nor tell their grievance, closed by a firm will, 

Held in dominion by a sterner pride. 


Oh, God! that one must live, and live, and live, 
And try to be contented with the hope 

That He who knoweth all, somewhere, will give 
The fullest love to fill the widest scope ! 

Yet here, oh, love, why should the days grow long 
And through unkindness bitter! Death is near. 

If you will love me when I’m dead, I pray 
Grant me somewhat of love and kindness here. 


I'll not rebuke you though my heart be full ; 
I dare not chide; I, too, may be astray ; 
Experience yet may teach—a bitter school— 
Me what to do and what perchance to say, 
And yet, I ask you, humbly, tenderly, 
If I should answer never more your call, 
Would you not grieve, of all, most bitterly, 
For words and deeds that are beyond recall ! 
—Fourth Church Record. 
AFTER THE SHADOWS, THE MORNING. 
The tempest may dash on the vale and hill, 
But the sunshine will smile behind it !— 
The caverned rock hide the mountain rill, 
Yet a gleam from above will find it ;— 
Gladness will sleep upon grief’s pale breast, 
To soften the voice of its warning— 
Over the darkness sweet Hope will rest, 
And after the shadows,—the morning. 


Life may grow darkened, though love has thrown 
The strength of its light around it, 

Till, longer and deeper the shadows grown, 
Hide the halo of bliss that crowned it; 


Clouds may float down on our valleys of peace, 
And crush our meek flowers with scorning, 

Yet never this song in our spirits shall cease, 
After the shadows, the morning ! 


Never so closely does pain fold its wings, 
But the white robe of sympathy’s near it ;— 
And each tear that the dark hand of misery wrings, 
Brings the touch of a biessing to cheer it ; 
As fades the dim night at the coming of day 
When it weaves its bright web of adorning, 
So floateth pale grief from our life path away,— 
Comes, after our shadows, the morning ! 
—Unidentified. 


FOR EYES THAT WEEP. 


If I could make one tender, loving song, 

Like those that make the ancient masters live 
Long atter life has given that final gift 

That nature to a Nature’s God must give— 


Just one enduring, tender little song, 

That, like a footprint made upon the sand, 
Should mark the way I trod the border line 

That parts this life from God’s Celestial Land,— 


I’d make a song to bring enduring cheer 
To those sad souls who weary vigils keep 
And look for stars that shine on earth no more— 
And look through eyes that weep. 


My song should cheer the widow in her woe 
And gently answer each sad orphan’s wail ; 

My song should be a solace to the hearts 
O’er which misfortune’s storms prevail. 


A song that, sung in grief’s oppressive hour, 
Would for each sigh some blessed hope awake, 
And dry the eyes that swim betimes in tears: 


That—that is the song I’d make. 
—Eric Gambrell. 


IN LIFE—NOT DEATH. 


Sometimes, we think 
When hard words fall upon the waiting ear, 
That were that friend, now living, cold and dead, 
How different the tones that we should hear, 
How kind the things that would of him be said ! 
For most hearts shrink 
From speaking harshly of the silent dead. 


In life—not death, 
Hearts need fond words to help them on their way ; 
Need tender thoughts and tender sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks, to cheer each passing day. 
Then hoard them not, until they useless be ; 
In life—not death, 
Speak kindly. Living hearts need sympathy ! 


Oh, do not wait 
Till death shall press the weary eyelids down 
To yield forbearance! Let it daily fall ; 
With it a golden calmness comes this life to crown; 
Joy springs from charity. Friends, one and all, 
Before too late, 
O’er faults and frailties let this mantle fall ! 


What worth can be 
Love’s gentlest glances, or its fondest tone, 
The sweetest fancies, loving lips can say, 
When this form silent lies, cold and alone, 
Beneath some grass-grown knoll, not far away ? 
Ah, give to me 
Love’s prompt defenses, while in life I stay ! 
—Sophie L. Schenck. 
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@hildhood’s @harms. 


J placed my boy in the barbers chair, Jo more shall J see those fying curls, 
Go be shorn of his ringlets gay ; As my homeward steps d wend ; 
And soon the wealth of his golden hair Another stage of his fife unfurls, 
Mn the floor in a civele fay. Where youth and childhood blend. 


‘Tins trifling thing of daily Life, So when from the chair he stepped at Length, 
And to many umvorth a thought— stood, with his artless smile, 

Coo small a theme, mid the toil and strife, Like Samson shorn of his focks gf steength 
this world's changing fot. Hy Delilahs treacherous wile 


Hut the ringing ent of the cruel shears Thus, one by one, will vanish away 
Co my heact-strings caused a pany, Che charms of his childish life, 

For they changed the child of my hopes aud fears And each bring nearer his manhood s (lay, 
With the scornful tune they sang. With its scenes of toif and steife 


Mly thoughts were bent on the little cap, God grant that my lease of fife may fast, 
And the curls that round it troined, Theough his changing years of youth: 

Rike golden clasps with which to teap Gill the dangec-rapids of fife are passed, 
The sunbeam and the wind And a Samson stands in tenth, 
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